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ALFRED MORELAND. 




THE DOG. 

"It does not signify talking, for I must travel," 
said Alfred Moreland, as he laid down a little 
book wherein the clear blue skies, the romantic 
lakes and mountains, the choice fruits, the beau- 
tiful birds, the mines of gold, and the precious 
stones that are to be found in foreign climes, were 
all described in glowing colours. ' ' Yes," repeated 
he to himself, "lam determined to travel; so I 
will go to my papa, and talk the matter over with 
him." 
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2 ALFRED MORELAND, 

Away went Alfred to his papa, full of his im- 
portant determination. The book he had been 
reading had left an impression on his mind that 
travellers were the happiest persons alive, for 
evefy thing they saw gave them pleasure. The 
dangers they encountered appeared as nothing to 
his ardent disposition : for a boy of his age, whose 
wants were abundantly provided for, and who 
lived in ease, could form but a very imperfect 
conception of hunger and thirst, of extreme heat 
and cold, and of the pains and perils to which 
travellers are exposed. With the inconsideration 
of youth, he thought only of wandering in plea- 
sant places; gazing on delightful views; plucking 
oranges in Spain, cocoa-nuts in India, and filling 
his pockets with gold in the mines of Peru. Such 
things were very delightful, and his head and his 
heart were full of them as he skipped along in 
search of his papa. 

Mr. More land, though he could not help 
smiling at the thoughtless ardour of his son, was 
not at all displeased with it: he wished not to 
check the natural desires of Alfred, but was 
anxious that they should be corrected by reflec- 
tion, and directed to proper objects. 

"Well, Alfred/' he replied, "if by travelling 
you will be better enabled to add to your own 
happiness, and to the w^fare of those around 
you, I shall throw no obstacle in your way. That 
you may be grateful to God for the faculties he 
has bestowed upon you, and devote them to his 
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THE WOULD-BE TRAVELLER. ST 

glory, and to the benefit of mankind, is the desire 
of my heart; but this determination to travel re- 
quires consideration, and you must grow older 
before you can put it into practice. In the course 
of next week I expect to be visited by a gentle- 
man who has been a traveller almost all his days : 
he has travelled in northern countries, amid eter- 
nal snows, and beneath the scorching beams of 
the sun at the equator ; he has partaken of the 
pleasures, and endured the privations, of wander- 
ing in foreign parts. From him, then, you may 
obtain very valuable information, as well as 
rational amusement. Mr. Campbell is a man of 
cheerful temper, and unbounded information. If 
what you hear from him shall be favourable to 
your proposed travels, we will then talk further 
about the matter." 

Never did a week appear longer to Alfred 
Moreland, and at the end of it he was continually 
directing his eyes to the white gate at the end of 
the lawn, with the hope and expectation of seeing 
Mr. Campbell. At last a chaise drove up to the 
door, and Mr. Campbell, whom Alfred looked 
upon as one of the wonders of the world, was 
soon seated in an arm-chair by the parlour fire. 

Alfred had thought so much about this gentle- 
man, and had encouraged such strange notions 
respecting him, that ^e was quite astonished to 
find so close a resemblance between him and the 
generality of well-informed persons : he was pre- 
pared to expect something very strange and un- 
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4 ALFRED MORELAND, 

usual in his appearance and behaviour; but found 
no peculiarity, except that his complexion had 
been much darkened by the sultry sun. 

Mr. Moreland, in the course of conversation, 
asked Mr. Campbell if he could remember any 
thing in his travels the relation of which would 
be interesting to young people, for that his son 
Alfred had quite a disposition to travel, and 
would be much entertained by the account. 

Mr. Campbell replied, "Among the many 
young persons of different dispositions and situa- 
tions in life with whom I have been acquainted, 
I never yet met with one who did not derive great 
pleasure from hearing of the various creatures 
which inhabit the different parts of the earth. 

"If, in a group of young people, I have 
ever talked of dogs, horses, cows, and such ani- 
mals as are common among us, some attention 
has always been paid to my relation; if I have 
spoken of goats, camels, dromedaries, bears, 
monkeys, and such other creatures as are less 
frequently seen, an increased attention has been 
excited; but whenever I have related an adven- 
ture of a lion, tiger, elephant, rattlesnake, shark, 
or alligator, every eye has been fixed upon me, 
every youthful bosom has beat quicker than ordi- 
nary, and every mind has been absorbed by the 
narration. 

" However interesting it may be to young people 
to hear of these creatures in a state of quietude 
and repose, it is doubly so to hear of them in a 
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THE WOULD-BE TRAVELLER. 5 

state of activity. It is one thing to speak of a 
lion asleep in the forest, and another to tell of his 
rage, and his thundering roar ; of his couching on 
the ground, lashing his sides with his tail, and pre- 
paring to spring upon the hapless traveller. An 
account of an alligator in a state of torpidity, half 
buried in mud, will call forth much attention ; but 
how much more interest will be excited if you 
describe the scaly monster as he rushes from the 
sedgy bank of a river with opened jaws, seizing 
his prey, and tinging the wave with the blood of 
his victim. Perhaps, then, I cannot give your son 
more pleasure than by describing some of the 
animals of the earth in their natural state, as 
well as in the situations they are placed by man 
for his own advantage. I observed, as I came up 
to your door, a beautiful Newfoundland dog on 
the lawn : there are a great many kinds of dogs 
in the world, and perhaps Alfred will have no 
objection to hear some of them described. At this 
moment, however, I am somewhat too tired with 
my journey to enter upon such a relation, but 
we shall have plenty of opportunities during my 
stay." 

Alfred was delighted with Mr. Campbell, and 
hardly left him for a moment when he had it in 
his power to remain with him. Towards even- 
ing, when they were alone together, after a good 
deal of coaxing and wheedling on the part of 
Alfred, he sat down on the hearth-rug before the 
- fire, and laying hold of Mr. Campbell's leg play- 
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6 ALFRED MORELAND, 

fully, and looking up in a supplicating manner in 
his face, he thus requested him to begin the 
subject of dogs. 

Alfred. 

Now if you please, Sir, you shall tell me all 
about dogs. I have heard a great many tales 
of them, and I want you to tell me some more. 

Mr. Campbell. 

But first tell me why you want me to relate 
a parcel of tales about dogs. 

Alfred. 

O, because it is so pleasant to hear of strange 
things ! you cannot think how it will amuse me. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Ay! there is the mischief of it: young people 
are so eager to receive amusement, that they 
seldom think of acquiring useful knowledge. I 
could tell you a hundred tales about dogs, but of 
what use would they be, unless they were calcu- 
lated to extend your understanding or improve 
your disposition. The world is a complete cabi- 
net of curiosities, and we should learn something 
from every part of it that engages our attention, 
so that we may always be getting wiser and 
better. Suppose, then, I give you something like 
a general account of dogs, and the manner in 
which they have been employed: this will be 
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THE WOULD-BE TRAVELLER. 7 

better than to amuse you with idle stories, which 
may or may not be true. You will then, perhaps, 
be disposed to reflect on the wisdom of God in 
bestowing on the beasts of the earth faculties best 
calculated to enable them to accomplish the ends 
of their existence, and on the power which God 
has given to man to turn those faculties to his 
own advantage. 

Alfred. 

I think that would be better, but, perhaps, 
you will tell me a tale now and then as you go 
on ; that will make it very pleasant. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Well, we shall see about that as we proceed. 
It would be difficult to give an account of every 
variety of dogs now in existence; I can only, 
therefore, describe a part of them, in doing which 
it will be easy to shew that one species is adapted 
to render services to man of a very different kind 
to the services performed by another species. 
There is no creature over which man has a more 
absolute authority than he possesses over the 
dog. The dog is more attached to him than any 
other, bears more patiently every injury, and 
serves him with unequalled fidelity. He is the 
only animal that has followed man through every 
region of the earth. Almost every country in the 
world possesses its peculiar dog, and in each kind 
may be observed the difference of character which 
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education has principally produced. The Esqui- 
maux dog draws a sledge; the shepherd's dog 
guards his flock of sheep; the mastiff protects a 
house from thieves; the bull-dog has been edu- 
cated to attack the bull with savage ferocity; the 
Spanish bloodhound hunts the naked Indian to 
death; while the dog of Saint Bernard rescues 
the perishing traveller from the snow at the risk 
of his own life. One dog is celebrated for speed, 
another for his fine scent, a third for his courage, 
and a fourth for his strength ; but all of them are 
useful to man. This country once was infested 
with wolves, bears, and wild boars, and difficult 
indeed would it have been to destroy these 
creatures without the assistance of the dog. 

Alfred. 

Please, Sir, to tell me of the Esquimaux dog 
that draws a sledge: how I should like to go 
abroad, and be dressed up in nice warm fur, to 
be dragged over the the snow in a sledge by 
Esquimaux dogs! 

Mr. Campbell. 

You would be soon tired, I fancy, of that 
amusement. The Esquimaux are people that 
live in the northern parts of America, and they 
are very dependent upon their dogs for the few 
comforts they possess. These dogs carry their 
burdens, assist them in the chase after their 
prey, and draw them in sledges to great dis* 
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tanoes over the frozen snow. They are not un- 
like the shepherd's dogs of this country, are very 
strong, and have much of the wolf in their con- 
stitution. The Esquimaux |iunt the seal, the 
rein-deer, and the bear; and their dogs are 
capable of enduring great fatigue. Tou have 
heard, I dare say, that the Laplander is drawn in 
his sledge by rein-deer. The Esquimaux is drawn 
in the same manner by dogs. Ten or twelve of 
these dogs are fastened to the sledge by a rude 
harness, made of the deer or seal skin; the 
boldest and best dog has a longer rein than the 
others, that he may take the lead ; the rest have 
reins according to their strength and speed, so 
that the worst dog is nearest to the sledge. The 
driver carries a whip, with a lash eighteen feet or 
more in length, with which he can strike any dog 
he pleases a very severe blow. He directs the 
leading dog by words, like those used by wag- 
goners in this country, to which the dog is very 
obedient. Six or seven dogs will draw eight or 
nine hundred weight fifty or sixty miles in a day, 
if the road be very smooth and hard : they never 
bark, but this is the case with many dogs of a 
different species. In Holland and the Nether- 
lands, dogs are much used, as indeed they are 
in France. Of late years this has been the case 
in London, for bakers, and men who sell cats'- 
meat, employ them to draw their carts; but they 
are not used in numbers among us as they are 
among the Esquimaux, 
c 
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10 alfred moreland, 

Alfred. 

What droll things dancing-dogs are! I saw 
some, the other day, dressed up very finely, and 
they played all manner of tricks. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Dogs are easily taught to understand many 
things. Once, in passing through a town in 
France, I observed a man offering a piece of white 
bread to a dog, which the animal refused; but 
when the man offered the same piece of bread 
with the other hand, the dog took it directly. 
I tried the dog myself, and found that he would 
not take anything offered with the left hand. 
It was in vain that I crossed my hands, and put 
them in different positions to deceive him, he 
always knew my right hand from my left, and 
though he never would touch anything that was 
even laid on the ground before him with the one, 
he snapped it up directly when laid there by the 
other. 

Alfred. 

It does not signify, for I must go abroad ! Had 
I been there, I would have puzzled that dog I 
warrant you. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Tou would scarcely have been able to do so. 
One of the most singular faculties possessed by 
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dogs is their exquisite scent. It is wonderful 
with what accuracy the fox-hound follows his 
game, though he sometimes never sees him until 
he has run him down.* Old hunters had rather 
depend upon their dogs, than upon the testimony 
of the people they may happen to meet. An old 
hunter who was accustomed to hunt with the 
Berkeley hounds told me, that once, when the 
hounds had been thrown out, one old dog turned 
to the left, when a countryman cried out to the 
huntsman, that he saw the fox run to the right. 
"I hardly think," said Oldacre, the huntsman, to 
the man, " that you know a fox when you see 
one, but I will be hanged if I would not sooner 
trust that old hound than any man in England." 
Having said this, he paid no regard to the testi- 
mony of the countryman, but followed his old 
hound, and in a short time killed the fox. 

Alfred. 

Well done, old hound ! I dare say the country- 
man knew no more about a fox than the hunts- 
man said he did. I shall not forget Oldacre the 
huntsman. 

^ Mr. Campbell. 

•4. 

I hope, too, there is another thing which you 
will not forget, and that is the benevolent pro- 
vision that is made by the goodness of God for 
animals living in different climates. The dogs of 
Guinea, and the Indian sheep, where the climate 
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12 ALFRED MORELAND, 

is hot, are very thinly clothed, indeed, almost 
naked; while the Esquimaux dog, and the Ice- 
land sheep, are well covered with hair, and 
have, also, warm wool close to their skin, so 
that they endure the cold without inconvenience. 
Horses and cows, too, in this country, have more 
hair on their backs in the winter than in the 
summer. 

Alfred. 

I never knew that before, but I remember that 
horses always look rough and shaggy in the 
winter. 

Mr. Campbell. 

The Newfoundland dog is a fine, powerful 
animal, and a famous swimmer, for his feet are 
somewhat webbed between the toes, which is a 
great advantage in the water. The bull-dog has, 
however, more strength. An instance is recorded 
of a ship striking on a rock near the shore. The 
crew wanted to send a rope to the shore: they 
had on board the vessel two Newfoundland dogs, 
and one bull-dog; they tied the rope to the neck 
of one of the Newfoundland dogs, and sent him 
to the shore with it, but he perished in the 
waves. They then tried the other, but he perish- 
ed also. At last they sent off the bull-dog, who 
ploughed his way through the breakers, and swam 
triumphantly to land. 
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Alfred. 

What a noble fellow! they took great care of 
that dog ever afterwards, I will be bound. 

Mr. Campbell. 

I believe that was the case. Sometimes dogs 
addict themselves to the habit of killing sheep, 
and when that is the case, they cannot be cured 
of it. I once saw two dogs hanged together for 
this propensity. Bewick relates a tale of a sheep- 
killing dog. The poor creature was left on the 
coast of Northumberland by the crew of a smug- 
gling vessel, and having no food he, naturally 
enough, began to worry sheep: he used to bite 
a hole in the right side of the poor animals, eat 
the fat about the kidneys, and then leave them. 
The farmers chased him with other dogs, but 
when these dogs came up to him he crouched 
down before them in a supplicating manner, and 
they would not hurt him. He was pursued one 
day full thirty miles, but he came back the same 
evening and killed some sheep. At last they 
shot him upon a rock which commanded a view 
of four ways, where he frequently sat, like a 
guilty outlaw, watching for his pursuers, and 
ready for escape. 

Alfred. 

I could pity that poor dog, though he was 
cruel to the sheep. What could he do if he had 
nothing to eat? 
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Mr. Campbell. 

Very true, but still it was necessary to destroy 
him. 

The shepherd's dog is a very useful animal. 
In France, and in England, I have seen wonder- 
ful instances of his sagacity. These dogs will 
keep flocks of sheep separate from others in the 
night-time, when the shepherd can hardly distin- 
. guish his sheep at all. In Scotland, a shepherd 
once bought a resolute ram, and left it with his 
dog that he might bring it home. The ram was 
one of the wildest animals ever seen of the kind, 
and it set off in an opposite direction. The 
shepherd went on towards his home with a large 
flock of sheep, and soon saw the ram running up 
a distant hill with the dog after it. Again the 
ram was seen in a distant valley, and the dog 
close at its heels : sometimes, for a full hour, the 
shepherd saw nothing of them, and then again 
he saw them scampering away, now up hill, now 
down; at last they disappeared altogether, and 
he supposed that the ram had been more than 
the dog could manage; but when he arrived at 
his own fold, there lay the exhausted ram on the 
ground, and the panting dog by its side. 

Alfred. 

That was a noble fellow, however! I dare say 
the ram led him a pretty chace, but he conquered 
him after all. I love the shepherd's dog, and I 
should like to go to Scotland. 
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Mr. Campbell. 

Some of the finest dogs in the world are those 
who watch the Merino sheep upon the mountains 
of Spain ; they wear collars with spikes on them, 
to defend them against the attacks of the wolves. 
Full of courage, though gentle, they conduct their 
flocks from one place to another. The sheep 
know by the bark of the dogs whether or not 
they are in anger. 

Dogs are usually fond of going out with their 
masters, and sometimes will go a little way on 
the road they suspect their masters are about to 
take, that they may not be disappointed. How 
useful is the dog to a blind man! with what 
care he guides his master through a throng, or 
from door to door. You have seen, I dare 
say, dogs turning the spit round, while meat is 
roasting. 

It would tire you to tell of all the services that 
dogs render to man. They sometimes have been 
used to effect the most cruel purposes. 

Alfred. 

I suppose you mean bull-baiting and bear- 
baiting? 

Mr. Campbell. 

No: those practices are bad enough, but I 
mean something worse than those. When the 
Spaniards took possession of the continent and 
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isles of South America, they found that they 
could not remain in peaceable possession on ac- 
count of the Indians, the inhabitants, a fierce 
and barbarous nation. The Indians being chiefly 
in the woods the Spaniards could not get at 
them, they therefore conceived the horrid plan of 
hunting them with blood-hounds, and this plan 
they put into execution, to their never-ending 
reproach and disgrace. When the Spaniards 
found that no Indians appeared, they turned 
their dogs loose; they increased and became 
wild: this accounts for the great number of wild 
dogs in those parts. 

Alfred. 

Well, I have heard of dogs hunting rabbits, 
and hares, and foxes, and wolves, and wild 
boars; but I never heard of them hunting human 
beings before. It is shocking to think of it. 

Mr. Campbell. 

As I have told you the worst purpose for which 
dogs have been employed, I must tell you one 
of the best. At the convent of Great St; Bernard, 
near one of the most dangerous passes of the 
Alps, between Switzerland and Savoy, they bring 
up a breed of very strong and sagacious dogs. 
Travellers are continually being lost amid the 
snow in these passes, and the monks of St. Ber- 
nard employ the dogs to find out these poor 
travellers: very many have thus been preserved. 
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The hospitable monks, though very poor, never 
close their door to a stranger : they go, also, with 
their dogs in search of travellers. Round the 
neck of one dog is suspended a flask of spirits, 
to recruit the strength of the benumbed traveller; 
another dog carries a cloak to wrap around him. 
These dogs will find men, although they may be 
many feet below the surface of the snow. 

Alfred. 

How I should like one of those dogs! If I 
lived in Switzerland, I would have plenty of them, 
and we would go out together and search for 
poor travellers. It does not signify, but I must 
go to Switzerland. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Dogs, in northern countries, sometimes suffer 
much from hunger; they will then swallow saw- 
dust, and, in some instances, clay, to distend their 
stomachs; for the pain that arises from hunger 
is owing, in a great measure, to the stomach not 
being distended. 

It is necessary to be careful in attending to 
dogs in the summer season, for every summer 
there are instances of dogs going mad. The 
disease called hydrophobia, which they commu- 
nicate to any person they may happen to bite 
while in this state, is the most melancholy of all 
diseases to which human beings are subject. 

D 
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Alfred. 

Did you ever see any person who had the 
hydrophobia? 

Mr. Campbell. 

Never; but I once was present when a friend 
who bad been bitten on the thigh by an enraged 
dog, had the piece cut out : it was a painful ope- 
ration, and while he lay in bed a man called at 
the door to know if the report was true that he 
was to be smothered in his bed. The poor fellow 
who made this enquiry had himself been bitten 
by a mad dog : in a few days he had the hydro- 
phobia, and died. Some people believe that if a 
person bitten by a mad dog be dipped well in 
sea- water he will be cured, but this is not true; 
nor is any remedy to be depended upon other than 
that of having the part bitten cut or burned away. 

Dogs often have a very strong affection for 
their masters. In the year 1827, a dog was con- 
stantly seen at St. Bride's churchyard, Fleet- 
street, London, which for two years had refused 
to leave the grave of his master: how the poor 
dog knew that his master lay there I know not, 
but it was very clear that he did know it. The 
inhabitants near the churchyard fed the dog, and 
the sexton built him a kennel: there he lived, 
and there he died. 

Alfred. 
Poor fellow! that was a faithful dog; he de- 
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THE WOULD-BE TRAVELLER. 19 

served to be fed, and to have a kennel. Dogs 
are very useful in guarding us from rogues. 

Mr. Campbell. 

True ; the house-dog is a very valuable creature. 
It is said, there is nothing in the world that a dog 
fears more than a naked man : the reason is sup- 
posed to be that he has no notion what it is that 
he sees, not being in the habit of seeing naked 
men, and therefore he does not know how far he 
may be able to resist it. A thief once robbed 
a premises to a considerable amount, by going 
naked : the dog did not even bark, so great was 
his terror. 

Alfred. 

What a many things you know about dogs; I 
never heard half so much about them in the 
course of my life. 

Mr. Campbell. 

I must tell you of a dog that I well knew, and 
then give over; for I am almost tired, and I dare 
say that you are so too. A worthy clergyman in 
Herefordshire had a dog named Guess ; this dog 
was an ugly, ill-natured creature, but being much 
attached to the clergyman, and to his'niece, who 
was about fourteen or fifteen years old, he was 
valued by them. Guess had a great dislike to 
the water, but once he was coaxed into a boat by 
the clergyman's niece, to accompany her across 
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the river Wye. When she returned to re-cross 
the river, Guess would not get into the boat, but 
ran away: he was lost for several days, during 
which time he was heard of in distant parts of 
the country. The boatman, however, who lived 
a few hundred yards from the river, heard, every 
night, a lamentable howling by the water side, 
and doubted not it was made by poor Guess. It 
was in vain that persons went in different direc- 
tions in the day-time, the dog was not to be 
found, though all night long he continued howling. 
When the clergyman's niece heard this, she went 
at night to the river side, and hearing the dog, 
she called him. It was too dark to see him, but 
he whined loudly, and ran to and fro frequently, 
as though he was almost wild to get at her. The 
boatman was gone to bed, and Eliza, the minis- 
ter's niece, was obliged to leave the river side. 
Soon after this I heard of the circumstance, being 
at the vicarage, and went immediately with Eliza 
once more to the river. Guess was still there: 
it was dark, and near midnight; the river was 
rapid and deep, and we could not get the dog to 
swim across it. Away we then went to call up 
the boatman, but he had the rheumatism and 
durst not get up in the night. I offered him a 
shilling to boat us over, and he then came. It 
was a romantic adventure. The water was rush- 
ing with a loud noise, and the night-wind blowing, 
when Wigley, the old boatman, with a lantern in 
his hand, got into the boat, and Eliza and I fol- 
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lowed, Guess almost frantic with joy on hearing 
Eliza's voice near him. Before the boat touch- 
ed the opposite shore, the dog took a spring into 
it, and leaping up to Eliza, almost upset the little 
boat by the confusion he made, for he was a large 
dog. Never do I remember pleasure being ex- 
pressed by one of the brute creation in so lively 
a manner. When we got out of the boat, 
Guess ran backwards and forwards, howling, and 
whining, and barking, with excess of joy, till the 
whole village, as far as we passed through it, was 
all in commotion. The minister came across the 
churchyard to meet his lost favourite, and never, 
while I remember the river Wye, can I forget the 
minister, his niece, or the poor dog Guess. 

Alfred. 

I must tell that tale to my sister, when she 
returns home. I dare say the dog never crossed 
the river after. 

I want to ask you only one question more, 
whether you think that bull-dogs were made to 
run at bulls ? 

Mr. Campbell. 

No more than they were made to dance. It is 
the weak argument of wicked men to tell us such 
things; but the bull-dog is instructed by men to 
run at a bull, just as much as the dancing-dog 
is taught to dance. I have seen a bull so fas- 
tened that he could not stir, on purpose that 
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young bull-dogs might bite his nose and suck 
his blood. 

The dog is endued with valuable qualities, pity 
that he should ever be treated cruelly himself, or 
be taught to practise cruelty towards others. In 
every part of the world where he is to be found, 
he is the friend, the companion, and servant of 
man: he provides him food, administers to his 
pleasures, and guards him in his repose. Observe 
the nature and habits of British dogs at home, 
and leave the rest till you go abroad. 

Alfred. 

Ay, Sir, and go abroad I will, I am determined, 
as sure as my name is Alfred Moreland. 
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THE WOLF. 

The following day being Sunday, Alfred More- 
land could not, of course, ask Mr. Campbell any- 
thing about the animals he had seen in his tra- 
vels, for he was otherwise employed ; but on the 
Monday he failed not, the very first time he found 
him alone, to begin upon the subject which so 
much interested him. 

"I have been looking, Sir," said he, "at the 
webbed feet of our Newfoundland dog, Pompey. 
I have examined his teeth, his talons, and his 
strong legs, and I do think that he would be able 
to fight with a wolf. If I- travel, I must take him 
with me. You said the Spanish sheep-dogs were 
attacked by wolves upon the mountains : will you 
please to tell me what you know about wolves? 
The wolf is a very fierce animal, is he not?" 
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Mr. Campbell. 

He is; and as wolves are frequently met with 
in considerable numbers, tbey are very formidable. 
Wolves are found in America, but principally in 
Europe. There is so close a resemblance between 
wolves and some of the Esquimaux dogs, that the 
one are frequently mistaken for the other ; so that 
some say the wolf ht a wild dog, and others that 
the dog is a tame wolf: however this may be, 
they are irreconcileable enemies to each other. 

This country was once sadly overrun with 
wolves; they, at times, devoured the sheep in 
the fold ; at others, bore away the sleeping babe 
from his cradle; and have been known to dig up 
with their talons the newly-buried bodies from 
their graves in the churchyard. 

Alfred. 

What fierce creatures! why every body must 
have been afraid of them. 

Mr. Campbell. 

And with sufficient reason, too; for the wolf, 
feeding on animal food, became still more rapa- 
cious and daring when he could not obtain it. 
Our forefathers were very superstitious, and be- 
lieved that when once the wolf had tasted the 
flesh of a man, he preferred it to all other ; this 
greatly added to their fears. You may have ob- 
served, in reading over the names of our Anglo*- 
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Saxon kings, that many of them end in the word 
wolf. They took the name of this animal as a 
symbol of courage and ferocity. 

Alfred. 
Yes ! 1 remember Ethelwulf for one. 

Mr. Campbell. 

The meaning of Ethelwulf is the noble wolf; 
Berthwolf, is the illustrious wolf; Eadwulf, the 
prosperous wolf; and Ealdwulf, the old wolf. 

Though wolves were very numerous here, yet 
they were extirpated much earlier than in any 
other country in Europe. King Edgar was deter- 
mined to destroy them, and he went the right 
way about it. The Welsh paid tribute to Edgar, 
but he gave up the tribute on condition that they 
would bring him three hundred wolves' heads 
every year. This they did as long as wolves 
enough were to be found. 

Alfred. 

Do you not think, Sir, that our Newfoundland 
dog could master a wolf? 

Mr. Campbell. 

I should think not, for he is not brought up 
amidst perils, and with hardy habits. You have, 
no doubt, read of the two dogs in "Sand ford and 
Merton." Keeper and Jowler could either of 
them beat a wolf, when they lived in the country, 
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where they were always liable to his attacks ; but 
neither of them could do so after they were 
accustomed to a life of ease and luxury. 

Alfred. 

Ay ! I remember the tale of the two dogs, and 
a capital tale it is. 

Mr. Campbell. 

The wolves that are shewn in caravans are 
usually caught when young, and are small when 
compared with the size they attain in their na- 
tural state. Wolves in the northern regions 
sometimes measure six feet from the nose to the 
tip of the tail. The prevailing colour of the wolf 
is light, with a silvery black stripe extending the 
whole length of the back from the head; but 
there are some wolves quite white, and others 
black. An instance is recorded of a wolf being 
so completely tamed that he was as obedient to 
his master as a dog would have been, and mani- 
fested a strong affection for him. He was brought 
up by his master from a puppy, and, when full 
grown, was given by him to the menagerie at 
Paris. The wolf at first would hardly take any 
food, and paid but little attention to his keepers. 
His master, who had occasion to travel, was 
absent eighteen months, but when, on his return, 
the wolf heard his voice amidst the crowd in 
the gardens of the menagerie, he displayed the 
most violent joy. His master, after that, was 
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absent for three years ; when he returned he went 
one evening to the menagerie/ when the wolPs 
den was shut up, but the moment he spoke the 
faithful creature began to cry out in the most 
anxious manner; the door of his cage was opened, 
when he instantly rushed forwards towards his 
friend; leaped upon him, licked his face, and 
threatened to bite his keepers when they attempt- 
ed to separate them. Once more his old master 
left him ; he fell ill and refused food, and when, 
after a time, he recovered, it was dangerous to 
approach him, for he seemed determined to form 
no new acquaintance. 

Alfred. 

I did not think that a wolf could be so faithful : 
well, I should like to travel, for wolves are not so 
bad as I thought they were. 

Mr. Campbell. 

It is thought there is no creature so fierce but 
it may be tamed, if taken young, fed well, and 
treated with kindness. This, I suppose, was the 
case with the wolf I have spoken of. Wolves 
are very daring when pressed by hunger. Cap- 
tain Parry, in the journal of his second voyage 
to the North Pole, says, that a flock of thirteen 
wolves crossed the ice close to the vessel, and, a 
few days after, some Esquimaux dogs were taken 
away by the wolves, out of a snow-house close 
to the ship, though the men were only a few 
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yards from them at the time. The dog is the 
favourite prey of the wolf. It is not unfrequently 
the case, that a wolf will crouch down, and play 
antics when he sees a dog, in order to deceive 
him; the dog, taking him for one of his own 
species, goes to play with him, and is torn in 
pieces and devoured. 

Alfred. 

O, the ugly creatures ! and do you think they 
would serve Pompey, my Newfoundland dog, so? 

Mr. Campbell. 

That would depend on their having the oppor- 
tunity. I suppose they would pay no more respect 
to your dog Pompey than they would to another 
dog, if they once got him among them. 

Alfred. 

O, but he shall have a collar on with large 
spikes, and then they cannot hurt him. You said 
that the Spanish sheep-dogs wore such collars to 
defend them from the wolves. 

Mr. Campbell. 

I did so, and when a dog has to engage with a 
single wolf, no doubt he finds the collar a great 
defence; but if your Pompey should be surround- 
ed with twenty wolves, they would be almost 
ready to eat him up collar and all. 
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Alfred. 

When I travel, I will take care to keep away 
from those places where wolves are to be found. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Ay, that will be the best way, and then, I dare 
say, the wolves will neither hurt you nor your dog 
Pompey. 

Captain Franklin in his journeys to the Polar 
Sea, once captured, in company with his asso- 
ciates, a moose-deer; they buried part of it, but 
the wolves dug it up from their very feet, and 
devoured it while the men were sleeping. Once, 
also, when they had killed a deer, they saw by 
the flashes of the Aurora Borealis, or Northern 
Lights, eight wolves waiting around for their 
share of the prey. Wolves, though rapacious, 
usually entertain a great fear of man. Dr. Rich- 
ardson was standing on the edge of a precipice, 
looking at the river that rolled below: the dusk 
of the evening came on, when, hearing a noise be- 
hind him, he turned round, and saw nine wolves, 
who had ranged themselves in the form of a cres- 
cent, and were advancing to drive him into the 
river: when he faced them they halted, but when 
he advanced they made way for his passage down 
to his companions in the tents. Wolves are very 
cunning as well as fierce in taking their prey: 
when they observe deer grazing on high places 
near precipices, they assemble in great numbers, 
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form a crescent, creep slowly till they get near 
them, and then, with hideous yells, spring for- 
ward ; the deer fly in the only direction left open 
for them, and are thus driven over the precipice. 
When this is effected, the wolves run round and 
devour them. 

Alfred. 

What cunning creatures! I wish they could all 
of them be destroyed, 

Mr. Campbell. 

The number destroyed is very great. They 
are shot, hunted with dogs, caught in pits and 
traps, and destroyed in every way that is prac- 
ticable. Pennant mentions a curious and bar- 
barous method of destruction used by the Tartars. 
They bring up a large species of hawk, which 
pounces upon the wolf, fastens upon his head, 
and tears out his eyes. 

Alfred. 

Poor wolves! I hate them, and yet I cannot 
help pitying them. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Hunted and destroyed as wolves are in every 
country where they are found, no wonder that 
they are full of cunning and artifice. They are 
especially careful of their young. The female 
prepares a nest, or delves a hole in some inacces- 
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sible place, which she lines with moss and with 
her own hair. While she suckles her young, the 
he-wolf supplies her with food ; when the cubs 
are old enough to eat meat, the old ones disgorge 
their food to feed them with, till they can pro- 
vide for themselves. But enough of wolves for 
the present, the next animal which I purpose to 
describe is the bear. 

Alfred. 

Ay! I shall not forget to remind you of the 
bear; and I still think, notwithstanding what you 
have said about the wolf, that I should like to 
travel. 
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THE BEAR. 

"Come here, Alfred!" cried Mr. Campbell; 
"I have a little time to dispose of, so I will tell 
you something about bears and tigers." 

Alfred left his hoop, and was, in a minute, 
seated by Mr. Campbell on the bench beneath 
the yew-tree. 

"I shall be short," said Mr. Campbell, "on 
the subject of bears and tigers, as I wish to 
describe some other animals more at length. 

"The number of bears in the northern regions is 
very great. Though they do not frequently attack 
men, yet, when pressed with hunger, they will do 
so. The bear of America lives principally on 
vegetable food, but when in England he will eat 
flesh: he is a strong, uncouth, shaggy animal, 
with black, smooth, glossy hair: he very seldom 
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uses his tusks in combat, but strikes bis opponent 
with his paws, in much the same manner as is 
practised by the cat. When attacked by dogs, 
or other animals, he lays hold of them, and hugs 
them so closely to his breast with his strong paws, 
that he nearly squeezes them to death. It is a 
common thing to bait bears in England. They 
are muzzled on these occasions, and several dogs 
attack them at the same time. When there is 
danger of a dog being hugged to death, a man 
thrusts a staff between the paws of the bear, and 
wrenches them open to set the dog at liberty. 

The Greenland bear is white, and sometimes of 
a tremendous size, measuring twelve feet in length. 
This animal generally lives upon seals, and dif- 
ferent kinds of fish. The bear has been known 
to attack a party of armed men, and to board a 
small vessel at sea when near to the shore. If 
you were to travel northerly, you would have an 
opportunity of seeing this huge animal striding 
along the ice like a giant after his prey. 

Alfred. 

I had much rather hear you talk of him than 
see him in such a situation. If I travel, I shall 
not go into the north among the wolves and 
bears. 

Mr. Campbell. 

I remember once that a party of us were out in 
a small boat, near the coast of Spitsbergen, a 
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good way from the shore, when we saw a white 
bear floating towards us on a piece of ice ; one of 
the finest animals of the kind I had ever seen. 
Two of our party wished to shoot the bear, but it 
so happened that we had no gun with us, not 
intending to go far from the ship: disappointed 
in their wish to shoot the animal, they were deter- 
mined to give him a dipping. The bear howled 
most dismally at being carried out to sea by the 
tide, but yet was afraid to undertake to swim to 
the shore. The men rowed our boat so, that 
in a little time we were near the floating piece 
of ice, and every moment I expected the bear 
would try to spring into the boat. When we 
were quite close, one of the men stood up and 
placed his oar on one corner of the ice, and push- 
ed it with great force under the water. By this 
means the bear was plunged into the sea: he 
instantly made towards our boat; every one rowed 
with all his might, and poor bruin was left to 
manage for himself. 

Alfred. 

Now that was using the bear very shamefully ! 
I dare say the poor animal was drowned. 

Mr. Campbell. 

That is very probable, though before we were 
out of sight he had again got upon a piece of ice. 
These animals, when on their fishing excursions, 
are often carried to sea by the retiring tide. The 
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she-bear has a strong affection for her cubs, and 
will die in their defence rather than be parted 
from them. 

You have seen dancing-bears I dare say. 

Alfred. 

yes! I like to see a dancing-bear, with the 
monkeys dressed up in all manner of colours; 
there is no cruelty in that. 

Mr. Campbell. 

1 am afraid there is a good deal; for it is sup- 
posed that bears are taught to dance by placing 
them on pieces of hot iron, which makes them 
move about quickly to prevent their feet being 
burned, while a man plays a tabor and pipe. Ever 
after this, when a bear is called upon by his 
keeper, and the tabor and pipe are played, he 
habitually begins to dance ; nor are the monkeys 
instructed in their part without much severity. I 
once read in a newspaper, many years ago, that a 
man came to a village with a dancing-bear, and 
got permission of a farmer to put the bear into a 
pigsty for the night. Now it happened that some 
time before the farmer lost a pig, and the thief 
who stole it came to steal another the very night 
the bear was put into the pigsty. The thief crept 
slowly into the sty in the dark ; but no sooner was 
he there, than he was laid hold of by the bear, 
and almost hugged to death. 
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Alfred. 

It served him right, too! but I hope the bear 
did not kill him. 

Mr. Campbell. 

No! for the animal was muzzled. The man 
belonging to him hearing him growl fearfully and 
the thief calling out, got up, awakened the far- 
mer, procured a light, and found the rogue in the 
clutches of the bear. The thief confessed his 
crime; for he thought, when he was so roughly 
handled in the dark, that the wicked one had got 
hold of him. 

Alfred. 
It was enough to make him think so. 

Mr. Campbell. 

A friend of mine, soon after he was settled in 
America, saw a bear in the woods: away he ran 
home for a gun; when he returned, the bear was 
in the same place. He shot two or three times 
before the animal fell, and even then he was so 
fearful of being pursued by the bear, that he shot 
him a time or two after. When he went, as he 
at last did, cautiously up to the bear, he found 
that the animal had been caught in a trap, so 
that there was in reality very little danger of the 
bear pursuing him. 
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Alfred. 

That was droll enough. Well! it must be a 
pleasant thing to travel. 

Mr. Campbell. 

I shall now say something about tigers; but 
first of all run and see what Pompey is at yonder, 
for he has just leaped into the fish-pond. 
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THE TIGER. 

Alfred. 

I cannot make out what made Pompey leap 
into the fish-pond, but I suppose he went after a 
rat. Now, Sir, please to begin about the tiger. 

Mr. Campbell. 

The tiger is a noble animal in his appearance. 
Strength, agility, and beauty are possessed by 
him in an extraordinary degree; his power to do 
mischief is equal to his disposition; cunning, 
fierce, and bold, he is the terror of Indian climes. 
The royal tiger is a native of Bengal, and of all 
the countries of Southern Asia, beyond the Indus, 
and extending to the north of China. This species 
is very abundant, and tigers are not unfrequently 
found of larger size than the lion. The usual 
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height of the tiger is about three feet, and the 
length nearly six feet. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of his skin. On a ground of bright yellow 
are black bars of different shapes, and the tail is 
marked with black rings: the legs, too, have 
black bars upon them. 

There is a great difference between the lion 
and the tiger in bringing up their young. The 
lion assists the lioness, but the tiger deserts the 
tigress when she has cubs. Captain Williamson 
mentions two cubs of the tiger that were found 
by some country people in India. Being put into 
a stable, they made a loud noise for several 
nights, till the tigress came to their assistance, 
and replied to them by the most fearful howlings. 
The cubs were at last set at liberty, lest the 
tigress should break in. In the morning it was 
found that the tigress had carried her cubs into 
a neighbouring jungle. 

To see a royal tiger spring upon his prey is 
one of the finest sights imaginable. Where tigers 
are it is necessary to be continually on the watch, 
for the cunning and ferocious creature steals upon 
you before you are aware : he springs from a pro- 
digious distance, and runs off with his prey with 
all the agility of a cat. It is now many years 
since Lieutenant Munro with a small party of 
friends were seated on the ground, eating some 
provisions, which they had placed on a table- 
cloth spread on the grass. They sat rather under 
the shelter of a rock, on the top of which grew 
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some bushes. A tiger, who had observed the 
party, stole unperceived among the bashes, and 
making a spring from the rock, he caught hold of 
Lieutenant Munro, and ran off with him in his 
mouth. 

Alfred. 

Why these tigers are worse than the wolves and 
the bears. I hardly know what to think about 
travelling. Was Lieutenant Munro devoured by 
the tiger? 

Mr. Campbell. 

No; so soon as his friends could lay hold of 
their fire-arms, they pursued the tiger, but not in 
time to prevent the lieutenant from being dread- 
fully injured. They shot the tiger, and carried 
home their unfortunate companion, but he died 
of his wounds. 

Alfred. 

What a country that must be to live in ! How 
do they contrive to kill the tiger? 

Mr. Campbell. 

In different ways, but principally by hunting 
him with dogs, elephants, and men. Villages in 
India which have not many inhabitants, and 
which are surrounded with jungles, are con- 
tinually liable to the incursions of the tiger; he 
invades the houses and carries off the cattle, for 
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the Hindoos do not willingly hunt the tiger. 
The courage of Europeans prompts them to find 
amusement in hunting and destroying this fearful 
animal. There was a German of the name of 
Paul who was a famous hunter of tigers: he 
killed five in one day, for he hardly ever missed 
fire with his favourite rifle-gun, and one island 
was almost cleared of tigers by him. If a tiger 
be very suddenly opposed he often runs away 
intimidated. A party in India were once in great 
danger from the attack of a tiger, when a lady 
suddenly put up her umbrella, which so frightened 
the tiger that he scampered away as fast as he 
could. 

Alfred. 

If I were in India I would never stir without an 
umbrella. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Some years ago the East India Company offered 
a reward of ten rupees (about twenty shillings) 
for every tiger that was destroyed in their pro- 
vinces; this occasioned the death of many of 
these rapacious beasts: as civilization increases 
in India, tigers of necessity must decrease in 
number. The most dangerous places in India to 
the traveller are the narrow passes whose sides 
are covered with bushes, for in such sheltered 
situations it is very difficult to guard against the 
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attack of the tiger: he springs suddenly upon a 
man, a horse, or a bullock, and if his spring is 
unsuccessful he retires for another opportunity. 
Horses have such a dread of the tiger, that they 
can hardly be brought to face him, hunting on 
horseback is therefore an undertaking of great 
danger. 

Alfred. 

But if they cannot hunt the tiger on horseback, 
how do they hunt him? 

Mr. Campbell. 

As I before told you, with dogs and elephants. 
The horse trembles and becomes unmanageable, 
but the elephant, though he fears the tiger, will 
stand steadily, especially if he has been accus- 
tomed to hunting, while his rider prevents the 
spring of the tiger by sending a bullet into his 
head or his heart. 

Alfred. 

O, please to tell me how they hunt the tiger 
with dogs and elephants. 

Mr. Campbell. 

I shall have to give you some account of the 
elephant, and then I will describe the way in 
which he is used in hunting the tiger. 
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Alfred. 

Well ! I cannot think of what use wild beasts 
can be of. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Many things, and no doubt wild beasts among 
the number, are useful in a variety of ways un- 
known to us. We are too apt to think every 
thing in the creation useless that does not ap- 
pear useful to man: this is a very selfish mode 
of reasoning. The skins of wild beasts are useful 
to us; the tiger and the lion are usually destroyed 
to prevent their increasing in number, and to 
render society more secure ; but the less ferocious 
beasts are destroyed for the advantage of their 
skins, which are no inconsiderable articles in 
merchandise. 

Alfred. 

I should think that a sufficient number of wild 
creatures could not be killed for their skins to be 
of much value. 

Mr. Campbell. 

In this you judge very incorrectly. The Hud- 
son's Bay Company imported in one year, of 
the black bear, the marten, the fox, the lynx, 
the beaver, the wolf, the badger, the racoon, 
and others, more than three hundred thousand 
skins. 
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Alfred, 

Three hundred thousand skins! Why wild 
creatures must be, abroad, as thick as hops; I 
hardly know, now, whether I shall travel. 
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THE LION. 

" And now, at last," said Mr. Campbell, " we 
are come to the lion, commonly called ' the king 
of beasts:' with what I have seen and heard of 
him I might entertain you for a week, but not 
having so much time to spare, I must try to 
entertain you for half-an-hour in pointing out 
what is most worthy of your attention. You 
must not believe all the fine tales that are told 
about the generous and magnanimous disposition 
of the lion. I have seen him in his native 
haunts, in repose and activity, in the forest and 
in the plain, and I should be sorry to trust 
myself one moment to his generosity. He was 
created to be a beast of prey, and I have never 
found him to manifest more mercy than his fellow 
beasts. 
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Alfred. 

What do you mean by his being created a beast 
of prey? can he not live on grass like a horse, 
and many other animals ? 

Mr. Campbell. 

No! it would take up too much time to ex- 
plain to you now in what manner it has pleased 
God to qualify his creatures to live according to 
the nature he has given them, but I will just ob- 
serve, that animals which live on vegetables have 
different kinds of teeth and stomachs to those 
which live on flesh: the horse if he could eat 
flesh could not live upon it, his stomach not being 
adapted to reeeive it; the lion if he could eat 
grass would not be supported by it, for his 
stomach would never digest it. 

Alfred. 

All this is new to me. I thought that a horse 
lived upon grass, oats, and hay, because he liked 
them, but I did not know that he could not live 
on flesh. A lion, then, is obliged to devour his 
prey. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Certainly he is, and could no more live upon 
grass as the horse, or upon thistles as the ass, 
than you could; but I must proceed with my 
account of the lion. This beast is met with in 
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some parts of Asia, but Africa is the place where 
he is usually found. He is sometimes eight feet 
in length, and his tail three or four more. He 
has a fine flowing mane, and in some instances 
lives to be sixty or even seventy years of age. 
His head is large, and his limbs strong ; with one 
stroke of his paw he has been known to break the 
back of a horse, or to batter in his skull; his 
bones are harder and heavier than those of other 
animals, and it is said he will carry off a young 
buffalo in his jaws; his roar is more dreadful 
than that of any beast in the forest, and almost 
all animals tremble at the sound. 

Alfred. 

I wonder that people should go where such 
dreadful creatures are to be found. I shall not 
travel now. 

Mr. Campbell. 

If that be the case, there is the more reason 
that I should describe the lion to you, as you will 
never see him in an African desert. I dare say, 
Alfred, that before now you have jarred your feet 
in leaping from a greater height than you are 
accustomed to leap from : now, when we consider 
the great weight of the lion, and the tremendous 
leaps which he takes, we might wonder why he 
does not jar his feet also ; but all creatures who 
are accustomed to spring much, such as the lion, 
the tiger, and the cat, have small pads, or 
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cushions, under their feet to break their fall. I 
name this, that you may see with how much wis- 
dom the creatures of the earth are formed. The 
lion, however fierce and terrible when excited by 
hunger, is a heavy, sluggish animal; he would 
otherwise be more formidable than he is* If you 
have ever seen him fed, and noticed his majestic 
mien, his haughty and impatient carriage, his 
bold and glaring eye, you can form an idea of 
what he is when at night he rouses himself for 
his prey in the boundless forest of the sandy de- 
sert; and if you have seen him asleep in his den 
in the day-time, when the keeper has vainly en- 
deavoured to rouse him, you can imagine what he 
is during the day in his native haunts. You have, 
perhaps, heard his hollow roar; think how dread- 
ful that roar must be when heard at midnight, 
when every beast around springs up to avoid the 
coming danger, and sometimes rushes into the peril 
he would avoid. The lion is said to put his head 
to the ground, and utter a stifled growl; the noise 
is thus conveyed along the earth, and produces a 
sensation somewhat resembling an earthquake. 

Alfred. 

I would not hear him in the forest at night 
for the world ! What is done to keep him at a 
distance? 

Mr. Campbell. 
The lion is an indolent creature, and is only 
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active after his prey : this is one source of security, 
because when his hunger is satisfied he is usually 
quiet, unless attacked : he is kept at a distance, 
too, by the report of fire-arms. But, after all, it 
is a fearful thing to be near the lion, unless you 
have a strong force and are well armed. As lions 
live on animal food, they usually follow the large 
herds of antelopes and wild asses which are found 
in the south of Africa; they slaughter them by 
night, and sleep by day. The buffalo, whose 
forehead is as hard as a rock, whose muscles are 
like bundles of cords, whose hide is thick and 
tough, and whose strength is prodigious, is not 
safe from the lion ; for the latter springs upon him 
by stealth, fixes his fangs in his throat and fore- 
head, twists his head, and pins him to the 
ground till he is exhausted from loss of blood. 
The lion will sometimes spring upon the giraffe, 
or camelopard, who runs off with him for miles, 
and then sinks beneath the fangs of his dreadful 
enemy. 

Alfred. 

How do they manage to kill so terrible a 
creature? 

Mr. Campbell. 

It is usually necessary to employ different 
means to effect this purpose. The party should be 
all provided with fire-arms; dogs, and the assist- 

H 
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ance of Hottentots who are accustomed to the 
destruction of the lion, are also requisite. The 
party proceed to the place where they suppose 
the lion lies; the dogs prowl about and examine 
every bushy place till they find him, when they 
bark very vehemently. The lion is thus induced 
to leave his retreat. Such of the party as are on 
horseback must dismount, and be prepared to fire 
upon him whenever an opportunity occurs; the 
Hottentots draw nearer to the enraged animal; 
and the dogs surround and keep him at bay, 
thereby giving the party an opportunity of taking 
a steady aim at him with their rifles: at times 
he will endure several shots before he is much 
exhausted, and woe be to that man upon whom 
he can spring. The Hottentots at last stab him 
in every direction, till he falls exhausted at their 
feet. I have seen a lion stabbed in this manner 
till he has been almost covered with the weapons 
left in his body. A party once fell in with a very 
large lion as they proceeded with their waggon to 
procure some young oxen. About the middle of 
the night, when they had pitched their tent near 
the waggons, and placed a sentry, or man on 
guard, to watch, the cattle and horses began to 
«tart, and run, and one of the drivers shouted 
out : every man ran out of the tent with his gun, 
when about thirty paces distant stood a lion, who 
walked slowly away with something in his mouth, 
which afterwards proved to be the poor fellow 
who had stood sentry. 
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Alfred. 

What! had he a man in his mouth? I will 
never travel in Africa. 

Mr. Campbell. x 

Yes; he had sprung upon the poor fellow, and 
carried him off in his mouth behind a bush. The 
party fired more than a hundred shots at the 
bush, but the lion did not stir: this induced the 
marksman to take a firebrand to the bush, when 
the lion roared and leaped out; the man threw 
the firebrand at him, and the lion went again 
behind the bush. It happened that the firebrand 
fell into the bush, and set it on fire, so that they 
could see through it. They kept up firing at the 
bush till just before it got light, when the lion 
walked away with the man in his mouth. The 
musket of the poor sentry was found, cocked 
ready for firing, and also his cap and shoes. 

Alfred. 

What a dreadful account ! Did they kill him 
after? 

Mr. Campbell. 

They did; for believing him to be wounded 
they followed him about half a league, and found 
him. When the Hottentots shouted he ran away, 
but at last turned round and came roaring among 
the throng. Again they fired at him and planted 
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their daggers in his sides, but he kept roaring 
and leaping, and biting off the handles of the 
daggers that stuck in him, until the marksman 
fired a ball into his eye ; he then turned over, and 
was shot dead by the rest of the party. This 
was a Hon of extraordinary size, — a little before 
then he had carried off a Hottentot from the 
kraal, and devoured him. 

Alfred. 

I know what I would do if I saw a lion coming 
towards me ; I would climb up a tree. 

Mr. Campbell. 

A very excellent plan, if you could only get 
him to stand still while you effected your purpose : 
but lions are illmannerly creatures when in pur- 
suit of their prey, and allow but little time for 
climbing trees. A Hottentot, who had taken his 
cattle to a pool to water them, was pursued by a 
lion : he had time to get up into an aloe-tree, but 
the lion remained there twenty-four hours waiting 
for him. Being at last overpowered by thirst, he 
went away for a short time, when the Hottentot 
took the opportunity to run to his house : the lion 
traced him within three hundred paces of his 
house. 

Alfred. 
What a narrow escape ! I see the best way is 
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to keep at a distance from the country where the 
lion is found. 



Mr. Campbell. 

I dare say you have seen Nero and Wallace in 
the wild beast show. These two lions had a com- 
bat with dogs some years ago. Nero was so 
gentle a creature, that the dogs did almost as 
they pleased with him; but when Wallace was 
attacked, he made sad havoc among them; ma- 
naging them as easily as a cat would a parcel 
of rats. After the fight, I saw Billy, one of the 
bull-dogs who attacked Wallace, and sad indeed 
were the scars on his head and body. But we 
have talked enough about lions; I must, however, 
mention one remarkable circumstance which is 
recorded. Lions, when they are suddenly awaken- 
ed from their slumbers, lose their self-possession, 
and generally run away in the direction they 
have been lying in. A man pursued by a lion 
had got into a tree; the lion laid himself down 
at the foot of it to wait for him : after waiting 
a long time, the lion fell asleep, when, by some 
accident, the man tumbled from the tree upon 
the lion's back, which so frightened the monster 
that he ran away with all his might, and thus let 
the man escape. 

Alfred. 
Did any one ever hear of such a thing before ? 
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Why, the man must have been frightened half out 
of his senses. 

Mr. Campbell. 

I dare say he was. But now we must bid fare- 
well to lions: fortunately they are a long way 
from us, and you cannot do better than resolve 
to keep a long way from them. 
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THE CAMEL. 

Alfred was too much in earnest in listening 
to the account of the beasts of the earth not 
to secure the first opportunity of engaging Mr. 
Campbell in his interesting narration. "You 
have not yet given me an account of the camel/' 
said he, laying hold of Mr. Campbell's hand, 
" though I suppose much cannot be said about 
him : he is an ugly creature, and moves along so 
lazily that he can do but little good or harm in 
the world. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Indeed you are much mistaken : I have a great 
deal to say about this valuable beast. He appears 
lazy perhaps to you, because you see him in a 
country unsuited to his habits: but sit down, and 
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we will talk about him ; it is a pleasant thing to 
turn from lions and tigers to an animal more use- 
ful to mankind. The wild beasts of the earth 
have their uses, for He who created them has 
created nothing in vain. 

The advantages that we derive from the horse 
and the camel are so great that we could hardly 
do without them. While it appears an advan- 
tage to destroy the lion and tiger, it is undoubt- 
edly our interest to preserve the horse and the 
camel. 

Alfred. 

I do not see that the camel is of any great use. 
Horses are a great deal bettter for riding, and 
drawing carts, and waggons, and coaches: what 
a figure four camels would cut in drawing a mail- 
coach! 

Mr. Campbell. 

Very true: but camels are not used to draw 
mail-coaches, but for very different purposes. 

Alfred. 

What purposes can they be? 1 never saw but 
one camel in my life, and he did nothing but walk 
about and carry two monkeys, one, dressed in a 
red jacket, on his back, and another on his head. 

Mr. Campbell. 
You must remember that the countries abroad 
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are very different to this. Those inhabited by 
the camel are very hot, and have many deserts of 
hot burning sand, that horses cannot cross with- 
out great difficulty; but the camel being so 
patient and enduring a creature, and being able 
to live for many days together without water, is 
capable, not only of passing over the deserts, but 
of carrying great burdens across them also. In 
such countries the people could no more do with- 
out the camel than we can Jo without the horse. 

Alfred. 

O do, Sir, tell me all about the camels, and 
the sandy deserts, and why people go across such 
places? tell me everything belonging to them. 

Mr. Campbell. 

That would be rather a difficult matter to do, 
but I will tell you enough to make you think 
better of the camel than you appear to think at 
present. There are different kinds of camels, 
one large, having but one bunch on his back; 
this creature will sometimes carry a thousand 
pounds' weight; another, smaller kind, with two 
bunches on his back ; there is also a more slender 
and swift kind of camel, called a dromedary; 
some of this sort have one bunch on their backs, 
others have two ; these dromedaries will travel, 
when required, a hundred miles in a day ; now it 
is a good horse that will travel fifty, 
i 
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Alfred. 

A hundred miles in a day! why they must 
gallop every step of the road. 

Mr. Campbell. 

No, that is not the case ; but they take amazing- 
ly long strides, and trot very fast. Camels are 
found in Arabia, the northern parts of Africa, 
Egypt, Abyssinia, Persia, Southern Tartary, and 
parts of India; and are in these countries by far 
the most useful beasts to the inhabitants of any 
that are found there. They live principally on 
prickly shrubs of the coarsest kind, and the leaves 
of trees, but are fed also with barley cakes, dates, 
and beans; they sometimes go nine or ten days 
without water, though they can drink more than 
sixty or seventy pounds' weight of water at one 
time. They live to be forty or fifty years old, and 
are from seven to ten feet high. Their feet are 
large and soft, having a kind of cushion growing 
under them. They are trained at an early age to 
go down on their knees to be loaded, and when 
they sleep they are always in this attitude. Horses 
are usually frightened at camels until they get 
used to them. Whenever you see half a dozen 
horses moving in this country you hear the clat- 
tering of their iron-shod hoofs, but in Arabia *you 
might see hundreds of camels moving near you 
without so much as hearing a single footstep. 
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Alfred. 

Not hear such large creatures -tread ! what is 
the reason of that? 

Mr. Campbell. 

I told you before that the foot of the camel 
was large and soft, and had a spongy sort of 
cushion growing under it. A camel-driver will 
pick out one of his own camels from a hundred 
others, and, what is more remarkable, he is able 
to trace a camel that has wandered in the desert 
by the print of his feet on the sand, although 
there may be a thousand other footmarks round 
about the spot. 

Alfred. 
Is that possible? 

Mr. Campbell. 

Very possible, I assure you. How you would 
have laughed had you seen me the first time I 
mounted a camel! The patient beast kneeled 
down, and I got upon his back, but the sudden 
movement of his hind legs pitched me over his 
head on the sand: had it happened on hard 
ground, I scarcely know what would have become 
of me. 

I told you the dromedary would travel as much 
as a hundred miles in one day, but I remember 
hearing of one instance in which a dromedary 
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went much farther. A young lady particularly 
wanted some fine oranges, but these were not to 
be had at Mogadore, the place where she lived. 
A young man, her lover, hearing this, mounted his 
dromedary at dawn of day, and rode to Marocco, 
a distance of one hundred miles; procured the 
oranges, and set off back again: he reached 
Mogadore the same night, after the gates were 
closed, for there was a wall round the place, and 
sent the oranges to the lady by one of the guards 
of the batteries. It was a wonderful effort: but 
an African day, and a strong desire to accomplish 
his purpose, together with the advantage of being 
mounted on a fleet and hardy dromedary, enabled 
him to go through it. 

The camel is a patient creature, and will endure 
great hardships without complaining. If he be 
overloaded, he will go on until he falls down, and 
when that is the case he seldom rises again. 

Alfred. 
Why does he not get up again? 

Mr. Campbell. 

Because he endures as much as his strength 
enables him to bear before he falls, so that he is 
pretty sure to die. When a camel-driver sees 
that a camel cannot rise again, he generally kills 
him according to the eastern custom; that is, 
he turns the creature's head towards Mecca, and 
cuts his throat. 
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Alfred. 

O how cruel, after the poor camel has been 
carrying so heavy a burden ! 

Mr. Campbell. 

He does not mean to act cruelly in this in- 
stance, for it would put the poor creature to 
greater misery to let htm die in the desert. Some- 
times the camel-drivers, through want of hu- 
manity, or to save a trifling expence, will allow 
their saddles to be worn when they are not pro- 
perly stuffed : in this case, the poor uncomplaining 
beasts have to bear their loads with raw backs 
through the desert, for the great weight they 
carry very soon wears away their skin, if the 
saddle be not properly stuffed. I must tell you 
one instance of ignorance and cruelty. An En- 
glishman journeying in the East Indies, heard at 
some little distance, among some trees, the dread- 
ful groans of one of the baggage-camels. He 
went to the spot, and found two of the camel- 
drivers had bound the camel's legs in a kneeling 
posture, so that he could not stir, and were busy 
in burning him with hot irons in different parts of 
the body. They had burned six deep gashes in 
the back of the neck, seared both his cheeks, his 
haunches, and his head; and were applying to 
the nostrils of the agonizing creature the instru- 
ment of torture. They said the camel had the 
fever, and would die if they were not to burn 
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him in the manner they were then doing. The 
poor animal died in a few hours after. These 
ignorant camel-drivers did not mean to he cruel, 
but they were foolish enough to believe that 
burning him with a hot iron would cure a camel 
of a fever. 

Alfred. 

It is very hard to treat them in that manner ; 
if I were a camel-driver I would use them better, 
poor things! Did you ever see camels fight 
together? 

Mr. Campbell. 

You are fond of hearing of animals fighting 
together. Camels are usually very gentle, but 
there is a season of the year when they become 
quarrelsome : at this season the Turks frequently 
excite them to battle. At Smyrna, and at Aleppo, 
camel-fights are common ; nor is there, I suppose, 
any country wherein vulgar people are not fond of 
setting animals to fight. The lion-fights among 
the Romans; the bull-fights of Spain; the camel- 
fights of Asia; and the bull -baiting, badger-bait- 
ing, and cock-fighting in England; all shew a 
barbarous spirit, though, perhaps, of all these the 
camel-fight is the least cruel. 

Alfred. 

I suppose they bite and kick each other 
finely. 
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Mr. Campbell. 

No, that is Dot the way. An inclosure is made, 
and two camels, previously muzzled so that they 
cannot seriously hurt each other, are turned into 
it. It is quite necessary to muzzle them, for their 
bite is terrible, always bringing the piece out. 
They are then provoked in different ways to at- 
tack each other: they rise upon their hind legs, 
and knock their heads sideways together; then 
they twist their long necks, and wrestle with 
their legs like men, and almost all their efforts 
are to throw each other down. While the battle 
lasts the Turks clap their hands, and call out the 
name of their favourite camel to encourage him, 
in the same manner as dog- fighters do in Eng- 
land. It is not often that camels fight, unless 
they are excited to do so; but once, as I was 
passing hear the town of Smyrna, two large 
camels broke the strings by which they were tied, 
and fought in so furious a manner, tearing each 
other with their teeth, that it was a long time 
before their owners could separate them. You 
must understand, that almost all the merchandise 
of the East is transported from one place to 
another on the backs of camels. The caravans 
of Egypt add Arabia are still carrying on the 
same traffic which they did in the days of Solo- 
mon. The caravans of Egypt bring to Cairo 
ostrich feathers, gum, gold dust, and ivory, from 
Abyssinia and the most distant countries; while 
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those of Arabia exchange there the spices, coffee, 
perfumes, and muslin of Hindoostan. 

Alfred. 

What do you mean by a caravan? I should 
think that if their caravans were like ours, the 
wheels would sink into the sands so that they 
would not be able to get along. 

Mr. Campbell. 

A caravan in an eastern country is not a cart, 
or a waggon, but a large company of people and 
camels, travelling together. These caravans go 
at different seasons of the year to different parts; 
sometimes they carry merchandise, and sometimes 
they carry pilgrims on their pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Alfred. 

O, I want to hear ail about pilgrims ! What do 
they go to Mecca for? 

Mr. Campbell. 

Mecca is the city where Mahomet the great 
prophet of the Mahometans was buried, and it is 
accounted a very praiseworthy and pious act 
among his followers to visit the tomb wherein his 
bones were laid; caravans, therefore, are fre- 
quently going there, and as the pilgrims often 
come from very distant parts they are exposed to 
many dangers, especially to that of being plun- 
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dered and destroyed by warlike tribes, who are 
ever ready to attack them; it is not, therefore, 
safe to go in small numbers. You will be sur- 
prised to hear how many camels are sometimes 
employed in one caravan. There are not so many 
now as there were formerly, but in a caravan that 
left Cairo in the year 1503, there were not less 
than fifty thousand camels; and on one particular 
occasion, at an earlier date, there were more than 
one hundred thousand. 

Alfred. 

One hundred thousand camels ! And did every 
camel carry a pilgrim? 

Mr. Campbell. 

O, no ! whenever a caravan of pilgrims sets off, 
it is sure to be joined by merchants going the 
same way; and then there are their attendants, 
and other kinds of people ; so that the caravan, 
perhaps, is made up of rich pilgrims, and poor 
pilgrims, of the pasha, soldiers, servants, mer- 
chants, pedlars, camel-drivers, coffee and pipe- 
waiters, Bedouins, and dancing-girls. There is 
hardly an exhibition of greater splendour to be 
seen than that of a caravan of pilgrims : camels 
are clad in every variety of splendid trappings, 
laden with provisions, clothes, cookery-apparatus, 
skins of water, and tents ; while others are mount- 
ed by Mamelukes, and holy Sheiks ; some camels 
are clad in purple velvet, and carry bells, stream- 
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ere, and kettle-drums; some are handsomely or- 
namented about their necks, their bridles studded 
with silver, with ostrich feathers on their fore- 
heads. Then there is the sacred camel, an extra- 
ordinary large one, with a fine bridle studded 
with jewels and gold, and led by two holy Sheiks 
clad in green : this camel carries on his back, in 
a chest, a copy of the Koran, (the Mahometan 
Bible,) all written with letters of gold, and bound 
between tables of massive gold. 

Alfred. 

I never heard of such doings. And do all these 
cross the deserts? 

Mr. Campbell. 

Yes! but they send people before them to make 
every preparation for them that can be made; 
hundreds of them die through fatigue. 

Alfred. 
Ay, but the poor camels have the worst of it ! 

Mr. Campbell. 

That is true, because they have to carry the 
burdens. The traveller who passes over the 
desert suffers intolerably from thirst: sometimes 
the hot wind of the desert dries up the water in 
the water-skins; sometimes a whirlwind raises 
the sand up into the air in quantities enough to 
overwhelm him ; then again, the beat rising from 
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the sand assumes the shape of a lake of water 
which mocks his thirst; at others a little shrub 
looks like a great tree, capable of affording him 
shelter and shade: these things are dreadfully 
trying to him. When it does happen that he 
draws near to water, his camel often becomes un- 
manageable, and breaks away from him to plunge 
into the stream. Swarms of innumerable insects 
also distress him; and he is almost blinded by 
the heat and the burning rays of the sun. 

Alfred. 

No one shall ever catch me in crossing the 
desert. 

Mr. Campbell. 

I dare say not, and yet even such situations 
are not quite free from pleasure. There is some- 
thing in the determination to overcome difficulties 
that gives an elevation and tranquillity of mind 
when surrounded by the most formidable evils; 
and if, added to this, there is a firm reliance on 
Him who can sustain the fainting spirits of his 
creatures in the most appalling dangers, then a 
man may feel something very like pleasure, even 
in the sandy desert. 

The camels themselves, too, are not without 
advantages. It has pleased God, as I before told 
you, to give them the power of drinking a large 
quantity of water at once, and of enduring thirst 
a long time; they have soft feet, admirably suited 
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to the countries in which they reside ; they have 
great strength to bear the burdens placed upon 
them; their eyebrows hang over the orbs of their 
eyes, so as to skreen them much from the scorch- 
ing sun ; and though many of the camel- drivers 
are cruel, there are many also who are very fond 
of their camels. 

Alfred. 

Well, you have made the best of a bad bargain 
for the poor camel ; but, after all, I think he is 
as much to be pitied as any beast upon earth : I 
shall never see a camel again without feeling very 
kindly towards him. 

Mr. Campbell. 

I am glad to hear you say so, for I was fearful 
that you thought very lowly of the camel when I 
first spoke of him. 

Alfred. 

So I did, Sir, but I shall never think lowly of 
him again, for he is almost as useful a creature as 
any in the world. 

Mr. Campbell. 

And now tell me, Alfred, what you think of 
going abroad ? 

Alfred. 
O, I have given up all thoughts of travelling 
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now : I do not at all like those sandy deserts, 
and the insects, and the burning thirst, and the 
scorching son; I have given up all thoughts of 
travelling. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 

"Mr. Campbell," said Alfred Moreland, "as 
you take your walk you can tell me about the 
elephant, for I long to know all about him : you 
have told me of the dog, the wolf, the bear, the 
tiger, the lion, and the camel; and when you 
described the tiger you said that some day you 
would describe the elephant. When I was pass- 
ing by a cutler's shop with my father, some time 
since, I saw standing up on one side of the door 
what my father told me was an elephant's tusk; 
why, it was taller than my father! I have seen 
an elephant in a wild beast show, but he had not 
such a tusk as that in his mouth. 

Mr. Campbell. 
No, I dare say not ; but you must remember the 
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few elephants which we see in this country are 
not near so large as they are in Asia. I must be 
short in my account. The elephant is by far the 
largest and the strongest quadruped in the world ; 
he is capable of carrying a burden of several thou- 
sand of pounds weight, and being, when tamed, 
one of the most sagacious and tractable of all 
animals, he is of great service to eastern nations. 
He feeds on hay, herbs, and pulse of all sorts, 
and lives, it is said, frequently to be a hun- 
dred years old. His tusks furnish us with ivory, 
while his great strength is useful to his possessors 
in war and in peace. In war, a sort of turret is 
fastened on his back, in which are men with their 
fire-arms: his amazing weight and strength ren- 
der him a fearful enemy. In peace, he is employ- 
ed in removing great burdens from one place to 
another, in carrying the natives, and in hunting 
wild animals. You have seen an elephant, and 
therefore I hardly need tell you that he has a 
large head, long ears, small eyes, thick legs, and 
a long trunk. He can draw as much as six 
horses can move ; and, when in a rage, strikes bis 
enemy with his tusks, seizes him with his trunk, 
tosses him in the air, and when he falls tramples 
him to death. 



Alfred. 
What a terrible creature he must be ! 
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Mr. Campbell. 

He is indeed when excited, but when properly 
tamed there is scarcely a more gentle creature in 
the world. In the island of Ceylon I have wit- 
nessed many instances of amazing strength in the 
elephant. It is related, that by some accident a 
large cannon had fallen into a sort of ravine in 
the earth, where it stuck fast; an elephant was 
taken to the spot to draw it out, but he shook his 
head and gave evident proofs that he thought the 
undertaking beyond his strength. His keeper, 
however, hooked him to the cannon, and he tried 
to pull it up in vain, and was sent away. As 
there appeared no other practicable way of getting 
the cannon out of the ravine, the elephant was 
again brought and hooked to it : he shewed symp- 
toms of displeasure at being required to do what 
was beyond his power, but when urged to do it he 
strained with all his strength, pulled the cannon 
out of the ravine, and dropped down dead. 

Alfred. 

Now that was a very wicked thing, to serve 
him so! The elephant knew better than they 
did what he was able to do, and they ought not 
to have urged him beyond his strength. You 
said, I remember, that the elephant was used 
in hunting the tiger: did you ever see a tiger- 
hunt? 
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Mr. Campbell. 

O yes, many of them, Alfred ; and once I was 
very near being killed at one of them, but fortu- 
nately I escaped. 

Alfred. 
Do please to tell me all about it. 

Mr. Campbell. 

It was early one morning when a report was 
spread that a tiger of unusual size, after being 
very mischievous, had taken shelter in a neigh- 
bouring jungle, or coppice ; a number of people 
on horseback and on foot had collected together, 
in the hope that the rajah, or chief of the place, 
would order out his elephant and go in quest of 
the tiger. In an hour afterwards the rajah, ac- 
companied by several others, made his appear- 
ance: he was mounted on ah elephant superbly 
decorated; for the howdah, which is a kind of 
car, fastened by girths to the back of the ele- 
phant, was richly adorned with the most magnifi- 
cent colours, and a net-work descended over 
part of the elephant's body. I was soon mount- 
ed, in company with an officer; but the elephant 
on which we rode was less than that of the rajah, 
and the howdah that we sat in of a, plain kind. 
There were in all six elephants; and horsemen 
and foot together about thirty. To me it ap- 
peared a dangerous adventure, but the rest were 

L 
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as much gratified as sportsmen are in England 
when they turn a fox out of his cover. We were 
all well armed, not only with double-barreled 
guns, but with pistols and pikes. The howdah 
in which I was seated was very low on the sides, 
and I was fearful lest any sudden movement of 
the elephant should throw me out of it. 

After crossing a plain, partially covered with 
long grass, we arrived at the jungle wherein the 
tiger had sheltered himself. I was surprised at 
the hardihood with which the footmen approach- 
ed the jungle to beat about among the reeds and 
bushes. Every now and then an elk, or an ante- 
lope, started out of the jungle, and numbers of 
quails and wild-fowl fled in contrary directions. 
While I was engaged in looking around me, with 
my gun in my hand, one of the elephants sud- 
denly curled his trunk up high in the air, and 
gave a roar, stamping at the same time with his 
fore feet, the other elephants following his ex- 
ample: the horsemen and people on foot drew 
back, for there was no doubt of the tiger being 
very near. Our mohaut, or driver, had led us up 
close to the jungle, and just as he cried out to tell 
us that he saw the tiger, the beast gave a short 
roar, and with open jaws made a spring and fas- 
tened upon the shoulder of our elephant. I was 
then in great danger, for the efforts made by 
the elephant to shake off the tiger had nearly 
thrown me out of the howdah; had he done so, 
I might have been torn by the tiger, or trampled 
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by the elephant: fortunately I retained my seat. 
No one fired at the tiger, lest the ball should 
strike the elephant, but the officer by my side 
wounded him with a pike ; the tiger dropped sud- 
denly, and made another spring, which was un- 
successful; he received a kick from one of the 
elephants which appeared to break his ribs: at 
this moment the rajah and two others discharged 
their pieces, which took effect; the footmen rush- 
ed in, and the tiger was killed. It was an awful 
moment when we first drew up to the jungle. 
The elephants roaring, and stamping, stretching 
out their large ears, and looking intently forwards 
with their little eyes; while the horsemen and 
footmen prepared for the spring of the tiger. 
This is considered fine sport to those who are 
accustomed to it; to me it then appeared a rash 
undertaking. 

Alfred. 

Indeed it was; and, now I know what dan- 
gerous ad ventures, travellers are liable to, no one 
shall persuade me to travel. 

Mr. Campbell. 

There was, a few years ago, a fine elephant at 
Exeter Change. I remember seeing one of his 
keepers go up a ladder which he had placed 
against him, and rub him all over with oil: 
another keeper stood with a large iron fork to 
prevent the huge creature from turning round, 
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for he was at times inclined to be vicious. Soon 
after I saw him it was feared the animal was 
about to go mad, he became so very unmanage- 
able, and it was resolved to destroy him : a party 
of soldiers kept up a steady fire' at him with ball- 
cartridge till be fell. 

There is another creature that I must describe 
to you — it is the crocodile, but I must tell you 
of him the next leisure hour we have together. 

Alfred. 

Ay, I had quite forgotten the crocodile ; I hope 
you will tell me all about it to-morrow. I never 
shall see one abroad now, for no one shall ever 
persuade me to travel. 
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THE CROCODILE. 

On the morrow Mr. Campbell thus continued 
his narrative. 

Mr. Campbell. 

The crocodile and alligator are the same crea- 
ture. Crocodiles are found in Africa and Ame- 
rica, and the American crocodile is usually called 
an alligator. The crocodile is amphibious, that 
is, it can live either on land or in water. It is 
usually found on the bank, or amidst the reeds 
and rushes, on the side of a river or a lake. Cro- 
codiles have been seen between twenty and thirty 
feet long ; for as they live to a very old age, and 
are supposed to grow as long as they live, so it 
follows that many of them must attain an enor- 
mous size. In shape they very much resemble the 
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lizard which we have in England, and their bodies 
are covered over, except the belly, with very hard 
scales. It is of no use firing guns at them unless 
the balls should happen to strike them in the eye or 
on the belly, for their scales cannot be pierced by 
a musket-shot. Under the belly of the crocodile 
the skin is soft and tender, and may easily be 
pierced. There is scarcely a more terrible animal 
in the creation than the crocodile, for it is dread- 
fully ferocious, runs with great swiftness, and has 
very wide jaws armed with several rows of firm 
sharp teeth. It rushes forward with extreme 
swiftness, but not possessing the power of turning 
itself without difficulty, it is not always successful 
in taking its prey. Many naturalists have sup- 
posed that this difference existed between the 
American and the African crocodile,, that one 
moved the upper and the other the lower jaw. It 
is now known that this opinion is incorrect, for 
the lower jaw is used equally by both of them. 
Crocodiles lay their eggs, resembling goose-eggs, 
sometimes amounting to fifty or sixty, near the 
side of the water, covering them over carefully 
with sand, so that the heat of the sun may hatch 
them. 

Alfred. 

Fifty or sixty eggs! why, what a number of 
crocodiles there must be in the world! I would 
not go into the countries where they are found 
for the world. I have heard that they sometimes 
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lie along like the trunks of trees, and cry like 
children, that people may be enticed to go near 
them, and then they open their wide mouths and 
chop them in two pieces in a minute. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Strange tales are told of them, and many that 
are not true: they are terrible enough as it is, 
without making them more so than they are. I 
was once in a boat with three or four sailors : we 
had rowed near the bank at the mouth of the 
river, when one of the sailors pointed to some- 
thing lying on the bank ; we fired at it, and it 
proved to be an alligator: whether one of the 
halls wounded him or not we could not tell, but 
as soon as we had fired the creature leaped into 
the water with such a splash, that our little boat 
rocked first on one side and then on the other, 
till I thought it would be upset. We rowed away 
from the bank a great deal faster than we had 
rowed to it. 

Alfred. 

Ay ! I will be bound for it that you did. In 
what part of the world was that? 

Mr. Campbell. 

In the West Indies, where I saw what hurt me 
more than all the alligators. 
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Alfred. 

Why, what could that be? I should think 
there was nothing in the world so horrible as an 
alligator. 

Mr. Campbell. 

An alligator is bad enough surely ; but to see 
the poor blacks sold for slaves, as I have seen 
them, at Charleston, was worse than seeing an 
alligator. O ! Alfred, when you go down on your 
bended knees, do not forget to thank God that 
you are not a slave. There were the poor blacks 
huddled together like a parcel of cattle, the fa- 
ther sold to one, the mother to another, and the 
children to a third; all of them wringing their 
hands in agony because they were about to be 
parted the one from the other : to see this, Alfred, 
was worse than seeing an alligator. But I was 
going to tell you what was related by the captain 
of a Guineaman. 

Alfred. 
What, about the poor blacks? 

Mr. Campbell. 

No, about an alligator; and a wonderful 'ad- 
venture it was. 

Alfred. < r 

O do tell me all about it; for though 'Alligators 
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are such horrible things, yet I could listen a whole 
day to hear about them. 



Mr. Campbell. 

The captain of whom I spoke was on board his 
ship on a very hot day, and being near the shore 
some of the sailors were inclined to bathe in the 
evening, but they were deterred from doing this 
through the fear of sharks, having seen many of 
them in their voyage. One man, however, whose 
name was Campbell, was determined to bathe, for 
he had been drinking rather hard and was some- 
what intoxicated : he dashed into the water in a 
fearless manner, and had swam some distance 
when an alligator was seen making towards him 
from behind a rock that stood out a little distance 
from the shore. Every body thought that Camp- 
bell was lost for ever, and one man took up a 
loaded carbine to shoot him, rather than let him 
be devoured by the alligator. The captain would 
not let the man fire at Campbell, but ordered out 
the boat instantly, and two shots were fired at 
the scaly monster. The alligator cared not for 
the shot, for they bounced away from his hard 
back without doing him any damage. Campbell, 
hearing the report of the carbines, was apprized 
of his danger, and swam with all his strength 
towards the shore. It was a dreadful season of 
suspense, for the alligator had almost seized his 
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prey. The captain and the rest of the crew 
expected in a moment to see their companion 
writhing in the devouring jaws of the alligator; 
but just as the monster opened his voracious 
mouth to secure his prey, a ferocious tiger rushed 
forwards from among some canes and shrubs that 
covered the bank, and made a spring at poor 
Campbell. The tiger, in his eagerness, over- 
leaped Campbell, and fell into the gripe of the 
alligator. A battle now began between these 
two monsters, and the water was discoloured with 
blood. The tiger could not tear the scaly cover- 
ing of his enemy, while the alligator being in his 
own element had a great advantage : he held the 
tiger under the water until he was dead, and then 
they both sunk together to the bottom and were 
seen no more. Campbell was brought away by 
the boat : he did not speak a single syllable until 
he was safe on board the ship, and then, quite 
sobered by the adventure, he fell on his knees 
and thanked God for the wonderful protection 
which He had afforded him. Campbell before 
this was a drunkard, and giving to swearing; 
but from that hour he left off drinking to excess, 
nor had the captain ever heard him utter a single 
oath when he related this account. 



Alfred. 
Of all the adventures I ever heard of in my 
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life, this is the most wonderful. Who would 
have thought that poor Campbell could escape 
both the tiger and the alligator? 

Mr. Campbell. 

The celebrated traveller Humboldt says, that, 
when in South America, he once was sleeping with 
a friend on a bench covered with leather, no great 
distance from the river. They were awakened by 
the bench shaking under them, and then a terri- 
ble noise was heard : presently a young crocodile 
issued from under the bench on which they had 
lain ; it darted at a dog that lay near, and then 
ran off in the direction of the river. This croco- 
dile had been covered by the mud in the rainy 
season, while he lay in a state of torpidity, and 
probably had been awakened by the heat, the 
noise of the men and horses, and by the smell of 
the dog. 

Alfred. 

What a country that must be ! if you are in the 
water, the crocodile is after you ; if you travel on 
land, you may mistake him for the trunk of a 
tree ; and when you lie down to sleep, he may be 
under the bed all the while. 

I have often wished to travel, but am deter- 
mined now to stay at home in Old England, 
where neither wolves, nor bears, nor tigers, nor 
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lions, nor crocodiles, are to be found. How I 
should like to be on the top of the battlements of 
a church, and look down upon these wild crea- 
tures, and see them fighting together. I have 
heard of lions and tigers fighting together, but 
I never heard of a crocodile-fight, and yet I dare 
say they do often fight with each other. Do they 
make much noise? 



Mr. Campbell. 

The roaring noise made by one crocodile is very 
loud, but when hundreds are heard roaring to- 
gether, as they sometimes are, the sound is dread- 
Ail, and resembles very loud distant thunder. 

There is a traveller who describes the ferocity 
with which alligators devour fish. At different 
seasons of the year there are shoals of fish of 
some miles extent, and the crocodiles gather 
themselves together to devour them. He says, he 
saw at the entrance of a lagoon, or lake, a shoal 
of fish, and in the midst of them a greater num- 
ber of alligators than he thought were ever seen 
together. The alligators swallowed them, some- 
times whole, and sometimes snapped them in two 
with their teeth. In one place you might see an 
alligator opening his mouth, resembling two saws, 
to take in all that came near him; in another the 
monsters might be seen with the tails of the large 
fish flapping about their jaws. Thar plunging 
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amid the fish, their leaping up in the water, 
the vapour issuing from their nostrils, and the 
horrid noise of their closing jaws, all together, 
formed a scene dreadful to look upon. 

You said that you never heard of a crocodile- 
fight ; the traveller I have just spoken of describes 
one that he saw. He had caught some fish, and 
was scraping off their scales on the sand, close to 
his canoe, when raising his head he saw through 
the clear water an alligator moving slowly to- 
wards him; he instantly stepped back, when the 
creature with one sweep of his tail brushed off 
several of the fish from the sand : had he not dis- 
covered the monster just when he did, most pro- 
bably he would have been seized and dragged 
into the water. When he got into his canoe and 
rowed up the river, he was attacked by several of 
these creatures at once, who tried to upset his 
canoe. Two large ones raised themselves out of 
the water at the same time, and struck their jaws 
together so closely to his ears that he expected 
every moment to be dragged out of the canoe 
and devoured in the water; but he beat them so 
much about the head with a club that they sheer- 
ed off. There was a lake near, surrounded with 
reeds, and flowering plants, and shrubs; coots, 
which are small black water-fowl, were paddling 
about the water's edge, or hiding themselves in 
the grass; young broods also of the summer teal 
were skimming along the still surface of the wa- 
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ters, when suddenly rushed forth, from the flags 
and reeds, an enormous crocodile into the middle 
of the lake. He puffed out his body to an 
amazing size, and brandished his scaly tail upon 
the surface of the lake ; almost at the same mo- 
ment another crocodile rushed forward from the 
opposite side of the lake to attack him: they 
darted upon each other, sometimes spinning round 
on the top of the water, and at others sinking to 
the bottom, folded together in horrid wreaths. 
The water became thick and discoloured ; roaring 
and plunging they continued to struggle with 
each other, till one, finding himself overmatched 
by the other, made his escape through the muddy 
water, and hid himself among the flags. The 
victorious crocodile remained in the middle of 
the lake, spinning round and round, swelling out 
his body, and triumphantly roaring out his vic- 
tory over his discomfited rival. 

And now, Alfred, have you made up your mind 
whether you will go abroad? 

Alfred. 

Indeed I have! no travelling for me. I will 
keep in my own country, for there is no safety 
abroad. If I go one way the wolf and the bear 
will eat me; if I go another, the lion will carry 
me off in his mouth. The hot sun, and the sand, 
and the insects, will torment me to death. If I 
keep to the land, a tiger will spring upon me; 
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and if I go near to the water, I shall be snapped 
in two by a crocodile. Do, Sir, come and see us 
again, for I could listen to your descriptions for 
a month, but I would not be a traveller for the 
whole world . 
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THE CAT. 

The tall elms which diversified and adorned 
the peaceful valley of Elmdale were clad in the 
richest verdure of spring, and the birds were 
wildly wasMing their morning song, the sky was 
brightly fetae* mi the sun ha4, for some hours, 
gilded th^wth wkh his beams; when the wheels 
of a carriage were heard rattling over the loose 
stones and along the road which led to the 
mansion of Mr. Moreland. Alfred was amusing 
himself at the moment with a toy-gun, . from 
which he was playfully shooting pieces of to- 
bacco-pipe at Pompey, his .Newfoundland- dog, 
whom in his sport he considered a wolf. When 
the carriage stopped at the white gate at the end 
of the lawn, away ran Alfred to the spot with 
Pompey bounding at his side. 
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It would have been difficult to say whether 
Alfred Moreland or his dog Pompey had most 
enjoyed their sport, or which, at the moment, 
was most happy. Alfred had a colour like the 
rose, and Pompey, panting, with his red long 
tongue hanging out of his mouth, and his large 
tail swinging from side to side, seemed as eager as 
his master to pursue their pastime. But though 
Alfred was well pleased, a livelier sense of joy 
was visible in his countenance when he saw de- 
scend from the carriage his good friend Mr. 
Campbell, from whom he had obtained so much 
amusement and information about dogs, wolves, 
bears, tigers, lions, camels, elephants, and croco- 
diles. 

"Ha! ha! my young friend," cried Mr. Camp- 
bell, holding out his hand, " you are among the 
wild beasts I see. Are you ready to begin your 
travels yet, or will you take a few more years to 
consider of it? We must talk of these things by 
and by, for I am come to pay you another visit. 
You and Pompey appear to have all the sport to 
yourselves, but now I am come I shall expect my 
stale of it." 

"O, Sir!" replied Alfred, "I wish you had 
come earlier, for my sister has been at home 
from school, and she returned only last week; I 
tok* her all about the wild beasts, and quite de* 
lighted her, and I know she would be ready to 
jump for joy if she ever met you here* I cannot < 
tell how to manage Pompey, I wane* bin)" to* 

N 
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crouch down behind a bush like a tiger, and to 
let me shoot at him, but the foolish creature will 
not understand me: before I am ready to shoot 
at him, he jumps up, and comes leaping at me, 
swinging his tail in a manner not a bit like a 
tiger. Then I want him to put his mouth to the 
ground and to growl like a lion, but he never 
will, and he keeps barking so loudly that I can- 
not fancy him to be a lion for a moment." 

"Well," said Mr. Campbell, laughing, "we 
must try to make Pompey behave himself better; 
but as it would take a long time to teach a lion 
to bark like a dog, so we must not expect Pompey 
will all at once growl like a lion." 

Some days elapsed before Alfred could get a 
favourable opportunity to engage Mr. Campbell 
in a conversation on animals, that gentleman 
being usually engaged with Mr. Moreland on 
subjects of a more general nature. Alfred often 
wondered how his papa and Mr. Campbell could 
talk about arts, and sciences, philosophy, and 
theology, when they might be talking about wild 
beasts. Alfred was by no means a dull boy, but 
having had delicate health in his earlier years 
his education had been retarded. Before he saw 
Mr. Campbell, he knew no more of natural his- 
tory than what he had gathered from a little 
book containing woodcuts of animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, and fishes, with a very brief description at 
the bottom of each picture. When he became 
acquainted with Mr. Campbell, his curiosity was 
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alternately excited and gratified by the adven- 
tures that gentleman described, so that he en- 
tered with much ardour into his relations. Mr. 
Campbell, too, was pleased with the eagerness 
with which Alfred listened to his narratives, and 
felt a pleasure* in extending his knowledge 
and gratifying his curiosity; nor did he doubt 
of rendering permanent in his mind a strong 
determination to resist the practice of cruelty to 
animals. 

Mr. Campbell neglected not in his different 
descriptions to direct the ardent mind of Alfred 
Moreland to the great Creator, the almighty 
Maker of the universe, whose wisdom and power 
formed the creatures which were the subject of 
their conversation, whose will the wildest beasts 
of the earth obey, and without whose permission 
not a sparrow falls to the ground. 

One evening, when Alfred was sitting with a 
book before him, a fine tabby cat, which had for 
some time been rubbing her back against his 
legs, jumped upon his knee, curled her tail 
round her feet, and began purring, as happy as 
a cat could be* 

" While you are here, Sir," said Alfred to Mr. 
Campbell, " I must get all the information from 
you that I can about animals, for you have paid 
so much attention to them that you know every 
thing about them. What can you tell me about 
cats? All that I know of them is that they catch 
rats and mice." 
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Mr. Campbell. 

By doing which they render us a more impor- 
tant service than you, perhaps, are aware of. 
Tou remember that I pointed out some of the 
many services performed for us by the dog. I 
will now shew you that we are under great ob- 
ligations to the cat also. The cat is naturally 
a wild animal, and though the demure creature 
now sitting on your knee is tame enough, 
that circumstance arises only from her having 
been brought up among human beings: there 
must have been a time when there were no tame 
cats. 

Alfred. 

Indeed! why how did the people manage to 
catch the mice then? They must have had a 
great many traps I suppose? 

Mr. Campbell. 

I cannot say how that might be: but when 
society was in a rude state, perhaps men did not 
trouble themselves much about mice ; when peo- 
ple became more civilized, and erected extensive 
buildings for their accommodation, mice, rats, 
and other creatures sought shelter and food in 
houses, and rapidly increased. These noxious 
vermin must have been- a sad annoyance, and it 
is no wonder that men looked around them to 
find a remedy for such a growing evil. The wild 
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cat of the woods, living on small animals, must 
have been regarded by man as a creature that 
would be very serviceable to him if he could ren- 
der it tame ; and the cat now purring upon your 
knee is a proof that this object has been effected. 
We now experience, comparatively, but little in- 
convenience from rats and mice ; but if we had not 
the services of the cat, we should be overrun with 
these destructive creatures. While then we are 
much indebted to the dog, and ought to treat him 
with kindness for his many and important services, 
we owe no small obligation to the cat for defending 
us from the continual depredations of creatures 
which, though less dangerous than larger animals, 
would be, perhaps, equally destructive to our pro- 
perty and our peace. The cruelty frequently ex- 
ercised towards cats is a reproach to the inhuman 
beings who indulge in it. Eight or nine hundred 
years ago cats were very scarce, and of course 
very valuable, so that it was forbidden by law to 
destroy or mutilate them. They are plentiful 
enough now, and there are great numbers in Lon- 
don destroyed every year merely for their skins. 

Alfred. 

I remember reading, many years ago, of Whit- 
tington the Lord Mayor of London and his cat. 
Poor Whittington thought that London streets 
were paved with gold, but his poor cat brought 
him more gold, after all, than he ever found in 
the streets of London. 
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There is one thing that I do not like cats for, 
and that is, they suck children's breath when they 
find them asleep. 

Mr. Campbell. 

How many cats did you ever know given to this 
practice in the course of your life? 

Alfred. 

I cannot say, exactly, that I ever saw a cat do 
this, but I remember well that one night, when I 
was down in the kitchen with the servants, an old 
nurse was there who said cats always did it when 
they could, and that she had heard of a great 
black cat that had killed twenty children. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Had she told you of a child who had killed 
twenty black cats, it would have been quite as 
probable. These are idle tales, Alfred, to which 
you must pay no attention, for they are not true. 

Alfred. 

But I have seen this very tabby cat, that is 
now looking so innocently, leap upon the beds, 
and rub her back against the bedsteads; and 
once, in the house of one of our servants, who is 
married, I saw a cat sitting on a crib where a 
little child was asleep. 
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Mr. Campbell. 

Very likely ; but that is no proof that the cat 
purposed to hurt the child. Cats are very par- 
ticular about heat and cold : in summer they get 
into the shade, where the air is cool; in winter 
they creep close to the fire. Whenever, then, you 
bave seen a cat on a child's crib, it has been on 
account of the warmth of the situation, and not 
from a desire to injure the child. 

Cats live about fifteen years, though I have 
known them to live much longer. 

Did you ever observe that the lips, the soles of 
the feet, and the tip of the tail of a cat are 
black? 

Alfred. 

No ! why is it so? Tabby, let me look at you. 
Ay! sure enough, she has black on her lips; 
black on the soles of her feet; and black on the 
tip of her tail. 

Mr. Campbell. 

If you were to turn your tabby cat into the 
woods she would become wild. You must re- 
member that there is one quality possessed by 
all animals of the cat species, from the tiger and 
the leopard down to the cat before us, and that is, 
a reigning desire to destroy animals weaker than 
themselves. They all possess, too, a kind of 
cunning which resembles fear. If you feed your 
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cat with all manner of dainties, the moment she 
sees a rat or a mouse she springs upon it by a 
natural and irresistible impulse : it is this quality 
which renders the cat so serviceable to man. The 
wild cat lives upon birds, field-mice, leverets, and 
young rabbits; and the tame cat, however well 
fed, is not to be trusted where these are to be 
found, though there is one instance wlierein the 
cat is now to be seen living in a state of friend- 
ship with creatures it usually destroys. There is 
a cage very often to be seen on the bridges over 
the river Thames, in London, where the cat, the 
rat, the mouse, the hawk, the rabbit, the guinea- 
pig, the owl, the pigeon, the starling, and the 
sparrow, live together, all in perfect harmony. 
This has been effected by accustoming these crea- 
tures to each other when very young, and taking 
great care to feed them well. It is thought that 
by the same plan almost all animals might be 
tamed and rendered harmless. 

Alfred. 

No, not all, Sir! for I remember the showman 
crying out, " This animal is the hyena, that cruel 
beast that never was tamed by man." 

Mr. Campbell. 

The showman may cry out what he pleases, 
but it does not follow that what he says is true. 
A showman, when he exhibits an elephant, 
usually tries to make the company laugh by 
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pointing out what a handsome leg the elephant 
has for a silk stocking; but if you were to see 
this animal in silk stockings you would not much 
admire his legs. 

It may appear to you, Alfred, that there can- 
not be rats and mice enough to render them very 
formidable ; but if you owned a mill by the water- 
side, or occupied warehouses near a river, you 
would think otherwise. If you were to notice a 
wheat-rick when it is being taken down, you 
would be surprised at the number of these vermin. 
I saw a cat the other day pull five young rats, 
oae after another, from between a brick wall and 
a wooden shed ; and once, as I went to move an 
old box, a rat sprung from a hole at one corner 
of it: I stopped up the hole, and brought the old 
box into the middle of the room, when, on lifting 
the lid, four other rats leaped out upon the floor. 

Alfred. 

If Pompey had been there, how he would have 
shaken them! 

Mr. Campbell. 

Had your tabby cat been there, she would have 
shaken tbem a great deal more. Cats are very 
fond offish, and though they have a great aver- 
sion to wet their feet, yet, when the water is 
shallow* they will eatch fish very dexterously. 
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It may appear a cruel propensity that one 
animal possesses to prey upon another, but were 
it not so, we cannot tell what evils we might have 
to endure from the increase of creatures which 
would annoy us exceedingly. Black beetles sadly 
infest some houses, and in some instances cats 
feed upon them : of late years the hedgehog has 
been introduced to destroy them, and should this 
plan succeed, hedgehogs will probably be tamed 
in abundance, and be as much valued in some 
situations as cats are in others. 

The fur of a cat has the singular property of 
giving forth sparks of fire in frosty weather. 

Alfred. 

O yes! for I once went into a cellar with a 
black cat, and almost every time she was stroked 
along the back from the tail to the head, a flash 
of fire was seen, just like lightning. 

Mr. Campbell. 

When I was a boy, a woman, who lived in 
a small house near, had a cat whose fore legs 
were deformed: they were very short, had no 
claws, and appeared more like wings than legs. 
This gave rise to the report that the cat had 
wings, and used to fly up stairs. People flocked 
from far and near to see so strange a sight, and 
I went among the rest, but soon perceived that 
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there was no flying in the case, for the poor 
thing, not being able to use her fore legs pro- 
perly, was obliged, every now and then, to stand 
upon her hind legs, and give a spring; this cir- 
cumstance occasioned the report, which was very 
generally believed. 

Alfred. 
A flying cat would be a strange animal, indeed. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Cats have a strong objection to remove to 
houses with which they are unacquainted, and 
generally take a survey of every apartment in a 
fresh premises before they become satisfied to 
remain there. 

Alfred. 

I have heard of an odd way^of reconciling a 
cat to a strange house, and that is, by buttering 
her feet. They say that a cat will not run away 
when her feet are buttered, but perhaps there is 
no more truth in this than in cats sucking the 
breath of children ? 

Mr. Campbell. 

It seems to me the more reasonable opinion of 
the two, for as the cat is fond of butter, she na- 
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turally would lick her buttered feet; this process 
would occupy her for gome time, during which 
she would get more accustomed to the premises 
and, perhaps, reconciled to them. In many cases 
cats, when with young, have been known to catch 
mice and keep them for their expected kittens; 
and one instance is recounted wherein a cat 
caught, and maimed so that they could not get 
away from her, several rats and mice; this she 
evidently did to keep them alive for her expected 
young ones. Cats appear to be attached to places 
and things, rather than to persons; if this were 
not the case, they would never return to nor re- 
main in houses, as they often do, after the inha- 
bitants have left them. They do not frequently 
form friendships, though this is at times the case. 
I knew an instance wherein a cat and a dog were 
much attached to each other : every winter's even- 
ing the dog might be seen lying on the hearth-rug 
before the fire, while the cat rolled herself round 
between his legs. A cat used to seat herself on 
the back of one of the king's hunters in the 
stables at Windsor, and would seldom leave him, 
passing the whole night in that position. 

Alfred. 
She must have been very fond of the horse ! 

Mr. Campbell. 
No doubt; but, perhaps, after all, poor puss 
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was attracted as much by the warmth of the 
horse's back, as by the warmth of her attachment 
to him. 

The average life of a cat may be said to be 
about fifteen years. We shall not be surprised 
at oats being numerous now, when we consider 
that they have four or five kittens frequently 
three times in a year. If you ever observed two 
cats at play, in a situation where there was long 
grass, yon have seen a very correct picture, 
though on a small scale, of the tiger in his wild 
state. The solemn stalk of the tiger ; his sly, 
creeping attitude among the bushes; the manner 
in which he crouches close to the ground; the 
tremulous motion of his back, and the waving of 
his tail before he bounds upon his prey; and, 
lastly, his tremendous spring; are all charac- 
terized by the cat. I have gazed on cats at play 
in this manner till I have fancied myself in a 
Bengal jungle, surrounded by hunters, elephants, 
and dogs. 

I believe that I have never yet given you any 
description of monkeys ; they are very entertain- 
ing animals; suppose we make poor pug the sub- 
ject of our next conversation. 

Alfred. 

O thank you, Sir! thank you! that will be 
capital ; but can you begin to tell me about mon- 
keys now? 
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Mr. Campbell. 

% No, that will never do! cats and monkeys never 
agree together. You must think a little about 
what I have said this evening, and to-morrow I 
dare say that I shall be able to entertain you. In 
the mean time, Alfred, encourage sentiments of 
kindness towards animals, for though the igno- 
rant may be cruel, you, who know more of animals 
than they do, can have no excuse for cruelty. 
There is, in London, a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, and great praise is due to 
their benevolent exertions in exciting a merciful 
disposition towards the brute creation. 

The imagination of Alfred Moreland was very 
busy during the night; for, after dreaming of wild 
beasts, and passing in a strange manner from one 
country to another, he thought himself surround- 
ed by rats and mice in his own chamber. They 
came nearer to him, but he had no power to move; 
and just as they were all about to leap upon him 
together, in bounced the tabby cat; rats and mice 
disappeared, and Alfred opened his eyes, found 
it was a dream, and was glad to perceive the 
morning beams entering his chamber. It is often 
the case that a dream occasions feelings of love 
or hatred towards the persons we dream of, which 
feelings continue with us after we awake; and this 
was the case with Alfred in regard to the tabby 
cat, for whom he felt an increased attachment, 
not only on account of the observations Mr. 
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Campbell had made respecting cruelty, bat on 
account of the services puss had rendered him in 
his dream. 

Mr. Campbell was not allowed to pass the day 
without entering on the topic of monkeys: the 
following conversation thus began. 
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THE MONKEY. 

Alfred. 

Now I expect quite a treat, for monkeys are 
the funniest creatures in the world, and I should 
think they were the most fond of mischief. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Some of them are funny enough, and others 
mischievous enough ; but there are so many kinds 
of monkeys that it would be difficult to name the 
qualities which are common to all. 

Alfred. 
I never yet saw a monkey that was not always 
making strange faces, doing all manner of tricks, 
and as full of mischief as he could be. I did 
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not know, Sir, that there were many sorts of 
them. 

Mr. Campbell. 
O, very many. But I must explain to you that 
the name monkey, only comprehends one class 
of the animals we are speaking of The proper 
name for these animals taken* together, is that 
of ape, and not monkey. Apes are divided into 
three classes: those which have no tails are called 
apes; those which have short tails are called 
baboons; and those which have long tails are 
called monkeys. 

Alfred. 

Well, that will be very easy to remember; but 
I thought they were all monkeys. You have seen 
plenty of them, I dare say, jumping about the 
trees in foreign countries. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Quite enough of them. In Africa and in the 
East Indies they abound, and absolutely swarm 
in South America. Apes are of various colours ; 
dirty white, yellow, green, tawny, brown, black, 
and orange : some have blue faces, some purple, 
and some red. Then, again, some are silent; 
some chatter; while others weep, groan, howl, 
and roar. There are also spotted monkeys with 
long white beards, 
p 
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Alfred. 

How I should like to see a spotted monkey 
with a white beard! 

Mr. Campbell. 

, You have only to pack up your trunk, and to 
set sail for Africa, you will then be soon satisfied. 

Alfred. 

Africa! what, and be eaten up by the lions! 
No, I will never go to Africa, I am determined. 

Please to tell me what monkeys live upon, for 
they are not big enough to kill men and eat them. 

* Mr. Campbell. 

They live principally on fruit, roots, leaves, 
insects, and berries ; and some of them eat eggs, 
muscles, and periwinkles. Some monkeys have 
long hair on their heads; others are bald: some 
have beards, and a pouch on each side their 
faces which will hold a large quantity of food ; 
others have neither beards nor pouches. Many 
of them live to a great age, but the tales which 
we are told of their living a hundred years are to 
be discredited. 

Alfred. 

How do they sleep? Do they make themselves 
nests, build themselves huts, or lie on the 
ground? 
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Mr. Campbell. 

Monkeys live in trees and sleep there, fre- 
quently making a sort of shelter. I have seen 
them as small as a squirrel, and as large as a 
man six feet high. 

Alfred. 

Six feet high! what ugly creatures they must 
have been : why then they are big enough to kill 
a man. 

Mr. Campbell. 

The ourang~outangs are the largest apes which 
are known; they inhabit the interior of Africa, 
and Sumatra, Borneo, and other isles. Negroes, 
when alone in the woods, are sometimes attacked 
by them; and they will often drive the elephants 
from the places where they wish to frequent them- 
selves. The old ourang-outangs are shot with 
bows and arrows, but the young ones are often 
taken alive. There is an ape called the chim- 
panzee, usually about five feet high, which is 
more like a man than the ourang-outang : his 
face is bare, and his hands and his head strongly 
resemble those of an old black man. This spe- 
cies are melancholy in appearance, but good- 
natured, while the ourang-outang is fierce and 
mischievous. 

Alfred. 
I have heard say that monkeys do not talk, 
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lest men should make them work like servants, 
but that when they are by themselves in the 
woods they chatter as fast as we do. 

Mr. Campbell. 

It is very true that they chatter as fast, and 
indeed a great deal faster than we do, but for all 
that they cannot speak. I have heard strange 
tales of monkeys being used as servants. It is 
said that they have been taught to wait at table ; 
to make the beds; and to sleep like human be- 
ings, covering themselves with the bed-clothes ; 
and, in short, to do every thing that is required 
of a servant, except joining in conversation. 

Alfred. 

The best account that I ever heard of a mon- 
key was in "Philip Quarl." I will read that 
book over again one of these days. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Philip Quarl, according to the account given of 
him, lived on one of the islands of the south seas: 
though what is said of him cannot be credited, 
yet one thing is certain, that South America and 
the islands scattered about there, have monkeys 
in abundance. One day, as a party of us were 
crossing a plain skirted by a wood, in the pro- 
vince of New Grenada, we perceived something 
hanging down from the top of a large tree, swing- 
ing backwards and forwards: never having seen 
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any thing of the kind hefore, I could not conceive 
what it was; hut two Spanish-Americans who 
were with us, soon told us it was nothing more 
than a party of monkeys, going from one tree to 
another. This increased my curiosity, and, fix- 
ing my eyes upon them, I perceived they kept 
swinging further and further, until the monkey 
at the bottom caught hold of a bough of the next 
tree. As soon as he had done this, the monkey 
who held by the other tree loosed his hold, and 
swung over to the opposite tree, into which he 
was pulled up by those above him. 

Alfred. 

That is a curious way, however! I always 
thought that monkeys were very active, and 
leaped from one tree to another. 

Mr. Campbell. 

You were right in thinking so ; but when several 
of them are in one tree, and the next tree is too 
far distant for them to leap to it, they link them- 
selves together by the tail, and swing across in 
the manner I have described. 

Another singular sight I saw in the woods of 
Brazil. A shining black monkey, called the 
preacher, with bright eyes, round ears, and a 
round beard under his chin and throat, sitting 
at the top of a tree, while a swarm of monkeys 
sat below him. He set up a most frightful howl- 
ing, and then, after a pause of some time, gave a 
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signal to the rest, who all began to howl together. 
The monkey at the top made another sign for 
them to be silent, and began again, in his turn, 
to howl by himself. This was continued till the 
party I was with, being, tired, fired a few shots 
among them : the party broke up, and such a 
confusion, and leaping, and scampering, I never 
saw before. 

Alfred. 

What work there would be among them! If 
there were no other wild animals there besides 
monkeys, I should like to go to South America 
of all things. I would make the monkeys skip 
about I warrant you. 

Mr. Campbell. < 

Some of them, perhaps, would make you skip 
about too. There is a swarthy coloured monkey 
that abounds there. This tribe have very slender 
limbs, and only four fingers on each hand, so 
they are called four-fingered monkeys. They 
grow to a large size; leap about the trees over 
the head of the traveller; pelt him with fruit; 
break off the dried boughs to throw at him ; and, 
hanging from the branches by their tails, grin 
and chatter at him in a strange manner. One of 
these once sadly amazed me by swinging from a 
low bough, and snatching off my broad- brimmed 
straw hat before I was aware : this he sometimes 
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put upon his head; sometimes sat upon it; and 
sometimes carried it as though it had been a 
young monkey. 

Alfred. 

An impudent fellow ! How did you get the hat 
away from him? I suppose he tore it sadly? 

Mr. Campbell. 

I did not expect to recover it again, for I 
thought among so many of them they would be 
sure to tear it in pieces; nor did I like to shoot 
the monkey, for not only was I rather deficient in 
shot, but it did not appear to me to be right to 
deprive the poor thing of life, if I could obtain 
my hat on any other terms. At last I put a 
little powder in my gun, with a bit of paper, and 
waiting till the monkey came near me, I fired at 
him; down came my poor hat, and away went 
the monkey in as great a hurry as though he 
had a letter to put into the post-office and was 
afraid of being too late. 

Alfred. 

Ha! ha! ha! No doubt he scampered away 
with his best foot foremost. I should like to 
have been under the tree vastly. You say that 
the monkey put the hat on his head : I have heard 
that monkeys are very fond of imitating men, and 
once I remember hearing a tale of a very mis- 
chievous monkey who smarted pretty well for his 
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mischief. He was fastened by a long chain to a 
wooden pen, in which he slept, so that he could 
leap about to a great distance. Some carpenters 
were at work in the yard, and whenever they 
turned their backs the monkey got hold of their 
tools, either to hide them, or to imitate the men 
at their work. One of the carpenters, determined 
to break the monkey of his mischief, put on a 
glove with very long fingers, and lifting up an axe, 
chopped off the fingers of the glove, taking care 
not to hurt himself. As he expected the mon- 
key would imitate him when he went away, he 
left the axe behind him, and a very* short glove 
by the side of it. No sooner was the carpenter 
gone, than poor pug leaped down from his pen, 
put on the short glove, took up the axe, and 
chopped off one of his paws. Did you ever hear 
of that before, Sir? 

Mr. Campbell. 

Ay, Alfred, I heard that tale twenty years be- 
fore you were born, but some little alterations 
have been made in it since then. 

Alfred. 
Do any of the people abroad eat monkeys? 

Mr. Campbell. 

O yes! many kinds are eaten. There is a bay 
or reddish coloured monkey, called king of the 
monkeys, of which the Indians are very fond. It 
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is a large and noisy animal: after it has been 
scalded, to get off the hair, it looks so much like 
a young child that it is painful to look upon it. 
Monkeys have other enemies besides human be- 
ings: they are destroyed by leopards, and by 
almost all other animals of the cat kind. Ser- 
pents, also, sometimes pursue them to the tops 
of trees, and eat them alive. 

Alfred. 

Poor pug ! I am sorry for the monkey though 
he is so mischievous. 

Mr. Campbell. 

There are several species of monkeys at Guinea 
that are very mischievous : they go in great num- 
bers; rob gardens of their fruit, and fields of 
their corn, so that the natives are obliged to keep 
watch the whole day. They will pull up a root 
or two of millet to put under each arm ; take as 
many in their mouths; and then, carrying some 
in each paw, make off as fast as they are able. 
I told you of some monkeys that chattered a great 
deal: the green monkeys of Africa are, on the 
contrary, silent ; even when they are shot at, they 
make no noise, but knit their brows and gnash 
their teeth in a menacing manner. They are 
very active, and scarcely to be seen among the 
green leaves and branches of the trees, so strongly 
do they resemble them in colour. 
Q 
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You would be delighted with the orange mon- 
key of South America: it is a beautiful creature; 
small in size; very graceful in its movements; 
and, in colour, of a bright yellow. The red-tailed 
monkey has no beard, nor pouches; while the 
great baboon, which inhabits the hottest parts of 
Africa, is enabled to carry eight eggs at once in 
the pouches of his cheeks : he takes out the eggs 
when he wants them; breaks them at one end, 
and swallows the yolk and the white together. 
The roar of this animal, in some degree, resem- 
bles that of a lion, though, of course, it is very 
feeble compared to that of the king of beasts. 
The long-armed ape is a hideous creature : when 
it stands upright its arms reach to the ground; 
yet, though it is very ugly, it has some advan- 
tages over other tribes, for it is mild, and ex- 
tremely gentle in its disposition. 

Apes were, at one time, worshiped in India, 
and I dare say it is the case now. When the Por- 
tuguese plundered a temple in Ceylon, they found 
a small golden casket containing the tooth of an 
ape : the poor superstitious natives held this pre- 
cious relic in high estimation. 

I might go on talking of apes, baboons, and 
monkeys, for hours, for there are so many kinds 
of which I have said nothing; but I will only 
name two other sorts of South American mon- 
keys, and then leave off my description. The 
one has two tufts of hair on his head, resembling 
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horns ; the other has a face of a bright vermillion 
colour, while the body is covered over with beau- 
tiful, long, shining hairs, of silvery whiteness: 
this latter is an elegant animal, and is called the 
fair monkey. If you can remember one-half of 
what I have told you about monkeys, you will 
have enough to think of for the next fortnight. 

Alfred. 

Indeed I shall, Sir, though I could almost 
listen a fortnight longer to hear you tell of these 
mischievous creatures. But what will you describe 
to me next? 

Mr. Campbell. 

Why, as I told you all about the lion when I 
was here before, suppose I tell you of the jackal, 
which people call the lion's provider. 

Alfred. 
O yes! that will be the very thing. 

It was amusing to observe how much Alfred 
Moreland was influenced in his leisure hours by 
Mr. Campbell's conversations. At one time he 
might be seen carefully examining every part of 
the tabby cat; her paws, her fur, her whiskers, 
and her tail, were duly attended to. Then he 
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would wrap his pocket-handkerchief around her, 
to make her look like a monkey. Pompey, his 
Newfoundland dog, at different times was a wolf, 
a bear, a tiger, and -a lion ; and he himself as- 
sumed the characters of a Traveller, an Esqui- 
maux, an African, and a Hindoo. Alfred would 
have given all that he was worth to go abroad ; bat 
the relations of Mr. Campbell had convinced him 
that an acquaintance with the various animals of 
the universe, in their natural state, was not to be 
acquired without continual danger. 

There are many people, who, when they ob- 
serve soldiers in their red uniforms, and hear 
their drums and their trumpets sounding, would 
willingly witness a battle, provided they could be 
placed out of the reach of the cannon balls; and 
Alfred, when he thought of lions and tigers, al- 
ways placed himself, in his imagination, either 
up in a high tree, or surrounded himself with a 
company of armed men. The account he had 
heard of the monkeys completely cut him off from 
his resource of a high tree; for these creatures 
were so active in trees, that he would not be safe 
among them for a moment. After such reflec- 
tions he generally ran off to his dog Pompey, 
who, though he was neither lion nor tiger, acted 
the part of both without subjecting him to 
danger. 

Alfred did not allow the following day to pass 
without requiring from Mr. Campbell the fulfil- 
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ment of his promise ; for he wanted to know as 
much about jackals as he thought he knew of 
lions and tigers. 

The eyes of Alfred brightened as he sat down, 
and Mr. Campbell thus began. 
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THE JACKAL. 

There is no very essential difference between 
the dog, the wolf, and the jackal; but as these 
animals are thrown into different situations, they, 
of course, appear like very different creatures. 
This is exactly the same with mankind : if you 
were to see an English gentleman, an Esquimaux, 
a Negro, and a tattooed Indian together, you 
would hardly think they were of the same species. 
Climate and education make an amazing altera- 
tion in man, and no less a change is produced 
in the animal creation, by the different circum- 
stances in which they are placed. The jackal 
is about two feet long, and one foot high ; he has 
a bushy tail, resembling that of a fox, but not so 
long; his hide is covered with a thick hair, and 
a small quantity of fur; his prevailing colour 
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that of a dirty yellow, the under parts nearly 
white. He is found in Africa, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Barbary ; in Syria, Persia, and in 
all Southern Asia. You would be surprised at 
the number of these animals when they assemble 
themselves together, as they do in troops. If ever 
you go abroad among the jackals, Alfred, take 
care of Pompey. 

Alfred. 
Ay, Sir, but you will not catch me going among 
them in a hurry : what should I and Pompey do 
in the middle of a troop of jackals? 

Mr. Campbell. 

I scarcely know: for though jackals prefer to 
feed on carcases, yet, whenever they can single out 
an animal, there is little hope of his escaping 
them. The antelope is chased by them and over- 
taken. 

Alfred. 

Please to tell me how it is they provide for the 
lion? 

Mr. Campbell. 

You must not suppose that the jackal intends 
to provide for the lion ; he purposes to provide 
for himself, and no more wishes the lion to par* 
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take of his, prey than you, desire ajay. one Ut,fat 
your dinner when you want it yourself. 

Alfred. 

Nol why I thought he went out on purpose to 
ftyld something for the lion to eat, and then left 
frim know where it was. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Jackals are not so generous as to act in that 
manner. The lion is a very dull beast, and not 
easily roused into action ; but whenever he hears 
the shriek of the jackal, he knows that some prey 
is being pursued, and hastens to share the spoil. 
The jackal howls when running after his prey, in 
the same manner as the hound does when pursu- 
ing a fox, but, depend upon it, he is very much 
disappointed when the lion comes and deprives 
him of his dinner. 

Alfred. 

What a many things there are which people 
believe that are not true! Almost every body 
believes that the jackal is a kind of servant to the 
Hon, and goes before him to help him to his prey. 

Mr. CampbelX. 

jackal is nioi^ terri£c tba^the h^wltf ^J^pn* 
or the roar of the tiger: it is dreary i£ the ex- 
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treme, in the lonely regions where it is usually 
heard. At first a single wild shriek is heard, 
which is always a signal for a general chorus from 
the jackals around. The sudden hurst of the 
answering scream, following as it does immedi- 
ately the signal given, has been likened to the 
roll of the thunder-clap, following a flash of 
lightning. 

It was on the coast of Barbary that a party 
of us, eleven in number, proceeded into the 
woods. After going in company some time, we 
divided, purposing to meet at a certain point 
before night came on ; but when we arrived, as 
we thought, at the place of meeting, we were a 
little disconcerted at not finding our companions, 
especially as we had taken a very circuitous route. 
Having no reply to the signals we gave, it be- 
came necessary to accommodate ourselves as well 
as we could for the night. While we were stand- 
ing close together, each with a gun in his hand, 
we heard the scream of a jackal at about a hun- 
dred yards distance, and, immediately after, such 
a sudden peal of shrieks from all parts, that it 
seemed as though we were surrounded by a thou- 
sand jackals, some of whom were evidently within 
a few yards of us. Never surely shall I forget the 
consternation with which 1 raised my gun to my 
shoulder to defend myself; our danger appeared 
to me to be extreme, but the whole pack of jack- 
als scoured off in the direction in which we had 
R 
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beard the first scream: this we knew by the 
hideous clamour they made, and glad enough 
were we to find that we had escaped • the 
damper. - '»■ 

Alfred. 

Well ! 1 would not spend a night in the wood? 
in Barbary for all the world. . 

Mr. Campbell. 

I dare say you remember what is said in the 
Holy Scriptures about Samson taking three tarn-* 
dred foxes, and tying them tail to tail, and fast-i 
ening firebrands to them. 

Alfred. 

Yes, I remember that very well: he did it 
that the foxes might destroy the corn of the 
Philistines. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Yes; but it is supposed, and with reason too, 
that what are called foxes were jackals, the tattet 
animals being more abundant than foxes in the 
land where Samson caught them. There is & 
considerable resemblance between the fox and 
the jackal. 

Alfred. 
The next wttd beast show, «hat I have an 
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opportunity of seeing, shall be looked at more 
srttentiyely than the last that I saw; foe I was 
so . much amused in giving the monkeys nuts 
and gingerbread, and laughing at the funny 
faces they made, that I hardly noticed anything 
else. 



Mr. Campbell. 

The jackal emits a very strong smell, as dis- 
agreeable as that of the fox, and when in con- 
finement he appears very timid. In listening. 
to descriptions of beasts you must endeavour not 
to be misled by the many fabulous tales which 
are related of them. These tales have partly 
arisen from a want of knowledge respecting the 
natural history of animals, and partly from the 
disposition of travellers to make their statements 
appear as wonderful as possible. There art 
thousands who yet believe that the jackal pro- 
vides food for the lion; that the elephant has 
no joints, and is therefore obliged to sleep lean- 
ing against a tree ; that the legs of the badger ass 
shorter on one side than they are on the other; 
that the she bear licks her cubs into shapes 
that a deer will live several hundred years; that 
the cat has nine lives; that the monkey gsa 
speak ; and that the cameleon lives on air. These, 
and a hundred others, are all idle tales. There 
is quite? enough thai, is wonderful in,.the, tfue 
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history* of beasts^ without twwellers giving them* 
selves the trouble to invent fables; '* ; • ,. -. r 

Alfred. 

• Well J I believed evety one: of the tales, irftich 
you -now tell me are not true, but I will btvtt 
little more cautious respecting what I believe 
in future. 

Mr. Campbell. 

On giving you some insight into the history 
of beasts you must perceive that I am very short 
in my description of some of them, in order 
that I may dwell the longer on those which are 
more interesting. When I spoke of thte'dog, the 
camel, and the crocodile, as well as of the cat, 
I gave you a long account, but I shall be as short 
in some others as I have been upon the jackal, 
for I purpose to give you a long account of the 
rein-deer. 

Alfred. 

Ay ! I shall like a long account of the rein- 
deer vastly, and as you have said so little about 
the jackal, perhaps you will tell me of the rein- 
deer now? 

Mr. Campbell. 
No! no! I must describe a few other animals 
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first,' and as you are* not yet tired I wiH noW 
speak of the Ham*. 

Alfred. 

>3fae. llama! I know leas of that animart I 
think than of any other: please, Sir, to begin./ 
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THE LLAMA. 

You have not, I suppose, forgotten wW I 
told you about the camel? 

Alfred. 
O no! I hope that I shall never forget the 
poor patient camel, who carries such heavy bur- 
dens, and who crosses the burning sandy deserts 
without tasting a drop of water to cool his parch- 
ed lips, sometimes for a week together. 

Mr. Campbell. 
Well! a& the inhabitants Of Asia have*. tfceirj 
camel, so .the* people of South America are few* 
without • theirs, -fotr : the „ llama: i* . * < species of 
earned You may reme«ber that'll lexftfainednW 
you how the, feet» of Abe camel are .formed* t» 
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traverse the desert of sand. The llama, inhabit- 
ing a country of a different character, has a foot 
of a different form ; for you must ever bear in 
mind that animals are always adapted to the 
climate in which they naturally reside. The 
llama has very strong nails to his toes, which 
enable him to climb the precipices of the Andes. 
The Andes are high mountains in South America, 
' on whose sides- the llamas find their food. The 
tops of these high mountains are covered with 
snow i the llamas do not live on the tops of 
the mountains, but, as I said, on the sides. 
When they are caught and domesticated, they 
are used for much the same purposes as the 
camels are in Asia. They carry a burden of 
about a hundred pounds weight. 

Alfred. 

A hundred pounds! why that is a very light 
load compared to what the camel will carry, 
for I remember you told me the camel sometimes 
carried a burden of nearly a thousand pounds 
weight. 

Mr. Campbell. 

True; but the llamas of South America are 
snail compared with the camels of Asia. Camels 
ace eight or nine feet high, Hamas, are only about 
feuib < Tfaia llama has< vcrys tfoasklerable power 
'urn itsxteeih. - I have seen <one tea* a considerable 
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piece out of a plank. Llamas often strike with 
their fore feet, and whenever they are irritated 
they squirt their spittle at their adversary. It 
has been said that their spittle is venemous, but 
I believe this to be altogether erroneous. llamas 
are mostly of a white or of a bright tawny 
brown colour, with very brilliant eyes. Llamas 
have been divided into five species: the llama; 
the alpaca; the vigonia; the guanaco; and the 
hueco. 'But it would only puzzle you to go into 
a minute description, I will therefore be contented 
with giving a general statement. The llama has 
a very flexible ear, which he sometimes points 
in one direction, and sometimes in another; some 
llamas never take any liquid, and yet they spit 
upon all who approach them. Thirty-six llamas 
were once brought into Europe from Peru and 
Chili. They were fed in their journey with po- 
tatoes, maize, and hay. Only eleven of these 
reached Cadiz, and two of these soon died. The 
wool of one kind of llama was longer and six 
times heavier than that of any other variety. 

When the Spaniards conquered South America, 
the llama was the only beast of burden which 
the natives possessed. Its flesh was eaten by 
the Indians, and its wool was woven into cloth. 
The Spaniards rode on the Hamas, and employed 
them to carry water and burdens of considerable 
weight. The Indians drive the wild llamas into 
a imrrpw pan, acrftss which tbey have 'extended 
cw^/*&me fa* Aotn ^%roW, having^*** 
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haw or **tol. hanging from them. The llamas arq 
so brightened by the cords that they will not pas* 
them; the Indians then kill them with atones 
fastened to the ends of leathern thongs* 

Alfred. 

Why do they kill the poor inoffensive Hamas) 
Wbep'I hear of lions and tigers being killed I 
do • not mind, but it is too bad to kill those 
animals which are useful, and which do no* 
mischief. 

Mr. Campbell. 

They are killed to get possession of their wool. 
Eighty thou sand, at least, are killed in this man- 
ner for their wool every year. When I visited 
the gold and silver mines of Potosi, I expected to 
see human beings only at work, but I found that 
Hamas were employed there on a very extended 
scale. At one time there were not less than 
three hundred thousand at work in the mines, 
employed in carrying ore to the mills and in other 
ways. 

Alfred. 

There seems to be no end of animals in the 
world. I wonder how they can find enough to 
eat. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Y«a. forget that in a great degree, they live 
190* <cfaflh> other. In .hot cUf**to% too* animals 
s 
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multiply so rapidly, that the place of those which 
are destroyed is soon filled. Fruits, also, grow in 
great abundance, and the earth is very productive 
in vegetation. 

Alfred. 

If I travel, I think it would be best to go to 
South America; for the llamas will not hurt me, 
and I can gather fine fruit. Then there are 
mines of gold and silver. O how I would stuff 
my pockets, if I were there I I would never want 
gold and silver again. 

Mr. Campbell. 

But suppose, Alfred, when you were so heavily 
laden with gold and silver, that a tribe of mon- 
keys should pursue you, or an alligator with his 
mouth opened as wide as an oven filled with 
sharp teeth should make a snap at you. 

Alfred. 

O, I forgot the monkeys, and that dreadful 
creature the alligator ! the people in South Ame- 
rica may keep all their gold and silver to them- 
selves, for I will never go to that country as long 
as I live. 

Mr. Campbell. 

You will never do for a traveller if you are so 
soon frightened by an alligator, or a few monkeys* 
As civilisation extends, all wild animals decrease. 
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It is on record, that years ago four millions of 
llamas were killed annually to afford food for the 
natives. The ears of the llama are longer, and 
the tail shorter than those of the camel. Neither 
the llama nor the camel have horns, and they 
are evidently fitted for the endurance of great 
hardships and privations. There are at the pre- 
sent time two species of the llama to he seen at 
the gardens in the Regent's Park, London. I 
forget when I described the camel if I told you 
that he had callosities, or hard substances, on 
his knees and breast: some people think these are 
formed by the animal being so often compelled to 
kneel, and go upon his breast; but this is denied 
by others, who say that young camels have the 
same callosities before they begin to labour. The 
brown llama, in this respect, resembles the camel, 
but the callosities are not so fully defined. 
When the llama is weary with travel, he lies 
down, nor will any beating make him get up and 
proceed on his journey. 

It will perhaps make a little variety if, before 
I give you an account of the antelope, I say 
something of the leopard and the hyena, for it 
appears to me that you like better to hear of 
savage animals than you do of those which are 
more useful. To-morrow then I will speak of the 
leopard and the hyena. 

Alfred. 
And I wkb that to-morrow was- come, for I 
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long to hear of the beautiful leopard and of the 
savage hyena. 

Alfred Moreland did not fail to communicate 
to those around him the information he obtained 
from Mr. Campbell. If any young visiters came 
to the house, Alfred was an oracle in every thing 
relative to wild beasts. Mr. Moreland, too, fre- 
quently appealed in conversation to Alfred when- 
ever animals were spoken of, being anxious to 
convince his son of the pleasure derived from 
being able to give information to others. 

Alfred thought that the leopard was the most 
beautiful of all the animals he had ever seen ; no 
wonder then that he allowed Mr. Campbell no 
peace till he began his promised description of 
that animal. 
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THE LEOPARD. 

"Alfred," said Mr. Campbell, as he sat down 
to enter on the subject, " if you are half as 
persevering in your general studies and pursuits 
as you are in your determination to hear every 
thing about wild animals, you will one day make 
a figure in the world. But now for the leopard 
and the hyena." 

Mr. Campbell. 

The leopard is certainly a beautiful animal, 
but, like all other creatures of the cat kind, cun- 
ning and ferocious. He preys upon animals less 
powerful than himself, such as the monkey, the 
sheep, and the antelope, which he is enabled to 
secure with some' degree of ease on account of 
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the great flexibility of his body. In the East 
leopards are tolerably abundant, and in Africa 
they are found of a very large size and very 
rapacious. The leopard is usually about four 
feet long, and two feet high, though sometimes 
much larger, and nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the colour of his skin, or the arrangement 
of the spots. The yellowish fawn ground, which 
gradually becomes a perfect white on the under 
parts of the body, is covered with black spots of 
a round or oval form on the back, head, neck, 
and limbs. On the sides and part of the tail 
the spots unite in ten ranges of distinct roses, 
round a centre of somewhat deeper colour than 
the rest of the general ground. In the panther, 
which much resembles tfce leopard but is larger, 
there are only six or seven of these ranges of 
roses. The leopard surpasses almost every ani- 
mal of his size in the ease and rapidity of his 
movements, and when he is chasing his prey he 
spares neither man nor beast. 

Alfred. 

What a pity it is that so beautiful a creature 
should be so fierce and savage ! You said that he 
preyed on the monkey, can he climb a tree then 
like the bear? 

Mr. Campbell. 
Not exactly like a bear, for bis feet are not- 
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formed to climb like that animal : the bone called 
the clavicle is not sufficiently large to allow him 
to clasp a branch, but by the great flexibility of 
his limbs, he is enabled to spring up to a great 
height; he is indeed in India called the tree-tiger, 
from his habit of ascending a tree when he is 
pursued, or for the purpose of springing on his 
prey. 

Alfred. 

I never heard the like ! why I thought that the 
monkey and the bear were the only wild animals 
who could follow you up a tree and hurt you, 
and now I find that the leopard gets up into a 
tree too. There can be nothing like peace in 
those countries abroad: I should be afraid of 
stirring any where, for there is scarcely a place 
where I should be safe. How do they kill leo- 
pards? 

Mr. Campbell. 

They generally shoot them, though they are occa- 
sionally caught in traps. Some old writers say, 
that a trap used to be laid for them composed of 
strong wood, with a heavy door at the top. This 
door was left open, and a looking-glass placed 
in the trap: when the leopard saw his form in 
the looking-glass, he sprung at it, and brought 
down the heavy door upon him, which, fastening 
with a spring, secured him. 
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Alfred. 

He would soon repent peeping at the looking- 
glass, I fancy. 

Mr. Campbell. 

I will not answer for the truth of this state- 
ment. The Africans catch leopards in pitfalls 
covered over with slight hurdles and earth, on 
which a bait is placed. 

I was once wandering in the Isle of Ceylon 
with an Irish friend of mine and a Malay officer: 
we had each a double barrelled gun, and had 
proceeded a considerable distance into the woods. 
My Irish friend was admiring the agility of a mon- 
key, which was grinning, chattering, and leaping 
from bough to bough ; occasionally breaking off 
a decayed branch, and throwing it at us with 
all his strength. My friend had a mind to bring 
pug down from the tree by firing at him with 
his rifle, but, just as he was about to do so, 
the Malay officer, who was a little more advanced 
than we were, gave us a signal that there was an 
animal near more worthy of our attention. We 
hastened to the spot, and distinctly saw a leo- 
pard on the lowest branch of a large tree, where 
he, evidently, had sprung after a monkey; but 
at that moment he was aware of us, and lay 
crouching down with his head on his fore paws. 
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The Malay officer, bidding one of us reserve his 
fire, drew nearer to the tree. The leopard was of 
unusual size. At the first fire, the animal only 
sprung to a branch on the opposite side of the 
tree, a little higher up. At the second fire, down 
he came to the ground. I hastened towards him, 
but the Malay bid me beware. It was indeed 
well that he thus cautioned me, for the animal 
rose up an instant after, and sprung towards us 
with a loud yell. My Irish friend, who was full 
of courage, discharged his second barrel, which 
broke one of the legs of the leopard. This gave 
me an opportunity of taking a steady aim : after 
my fire, the creature again fell. The Malay officer 
fired also, and then leaped forward, and struck 
the leopard repeatedly on the head with the butt 
end of his rifle. We thought the danger was over ; 
but, even after that, it was as much as we could 
do to overpower the animal. If we had been pro- 
vided with bayonets, or hogspears, we could have 
managed him more easily, but we had neither 
the one nor the other. The leopard was much 
larger than those usally found in Ceylon. 

Alfred. 

What a pity it is that so beautiful a creature 
should be so fierce and savage ! If he had laid 
hold of one of you, I dare say he would have torn 
the piece out. 

T 
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Mr. Campbell. 

No doubt he would. 

Savage as leopards are, there are many in- 
stances of their being quite tamed. Black leo- 
pards are found in the East Indies. The hunting- 
leopard, called chetah, is trained in India to 
chase the antelopes. I remember one instance, 
wherein a party had more trouble in killing a 
large leopard than we had. The leopard had 
taken refuge in a hut, the roof of which, like 
those of Ceylon huts in general, spread to the 
ground resembling an umbrella ; the only opening 
into it was a little door. There were of the party 
two medical men armed with blunt hogspears; 
the collector of the place with a gun, and another 
person with a hedge-stake. They were joined 
by an English officer, two artillery men, and a 
Malay captain, all armed. The two artillery men 
planted themselves at the door of the hut; and 
the Malay captain got on the top, to unroof it, 
that the tiger might be frightened out of his re- 
treat. One of the artillery men wanted to go 
into the hut to the animal, but that was not al- 
lowed. At last the beast sprung; the artillery 
man received him on his bayonet, which he thrust 
apparently down his throat, firing his piece at 
the same time. The bayonet broke off short, 
leaving a small portion only remaining on the 
musket, the rest was left in the animal. The leo- 
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pard rose up directly on his legs with a loud 
roar, and placed his paws upon the soldier's 
breast; then suddenly stooped down, seized the 
soldier's arm in his mouth, turned him half 
round, threw him on his back, and fell upon him. 
The rest of the party dared not fire, lest they 
should kill the soldier. The other artillery man 
then attacked the leopard in the same way in 
which the first had done : he struck his bayonet 
into his head ; the leopard rose at him ; he fired, 
and the ball took effect; the animal staggered 
backwards, and the remainder of the party pour- 
ed in their fire. The leopard writhed, and 
kicked, and the gentlemen with the hogspears 
advanced and fixed him, while others beat him 
on the head till he died. On cutting off his 
head, the knife came across the bayonet, which 
was stuck as it were in the animal's throat. 



Alfred. 

What! had he a bayonet in his throat while 
he was springing at them in that manner? what 
a strong creature he must have been ! 



Mr. Campbell. 

Yes, he was a strong animal ; and it was sup- 
posed that he had swam across an arm of the 
sea two miles broad, for it was at Jaffna where 
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this took place, and Jaffna, standing on a pe- 
ninsula, on which there is no jungle of any size, 
is not likely to be much troubled with leopards. 
I will now describe the hyena. 
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THE HYENA. 

The striped hyena is a native of Barbary, 
Egypt, Abyssinia, Nubia, Syria, and Persia; its 
colour is a brownish grey, with transverse bands 
of dark brown on the body, and oblique stripes 
on the flanks and legs. The hide has two sorts 
of hair; the fur or wool, and the long stiff silky 
hair. The hair on the top of the back is much 
thicker and stronger than * on other parts of 
the body. The spotted hyena is a native of 
Southern Africa, and the species is found very 
numerous at the Cape of Good Hope. The hyena, 
like the jackal and the vulture, lives upon ani- 
mal remains. The most serious inconveniences 
would arise if putrid carcasses were left untouch- 
ed in hot climates; but the hyena, the jackal, 
and the vulture, devour with great avidity these 
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remains, and are, in this point of view, of essen- 
tial service. The hyena has prodigious strength 
in his jaws, and is therefore enabled to tear away 
every portion from the bones of the carcasses he 
feeds upon, and to devour, indeed, a great portion 
of the bones themselves. In a field of battle in 
South Africa, the dead are never buried ; for the 
hyenas, and other creatures of prey, devour them 
all. When driven by hunger, the hyenas will 
bear away large animals while alive, and even 
men, with the most daring ferocity; whole vil- 
lages have been attacked by them. The howl of 
the hyena is fearful, and when heard in lonesome 
places it is of the most appalling kind. Hyenas 
sometimes follow caravans in the desert, and prowl 
about them continually for food. It is not true 
that hyenas cannot be tamed; .many instances 
have occurred proving the contrary. There was, 
some years ago, one of these creatures at Exeter 
Change so tame, that he was permitted to walk 
about the exhibition-room ; but, afterwards, when 
this animal was kept in a state of confinement, 
he became quite ferocious. It is probable that 
many animals whose nature requires that they 
should be at liberty, are rendered more wild and 
unmanageable by confinement than they otherwise 
would be. 

Alfred. 

I should not much like to trust myself with a 
tame hyena;! 
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Mr. Campbell. 

If he were perfectly tamed, you might do so 
with very little danger. 

The great strength which the hyena possesses 
in his neck has occasioned the belief that the 
neck has no joint, but is composed of one solid 
hone ; a more attentive examination of the ana- 
tomy of this animal has, however, disproved the 
truth of this opinion. Another strange notion, 
held by the ancients, respecting this animal, was, 
that it changed its sex; so that one year the 
hyena was a male, and the next year a female. 
The Arabs, when they kill a hyena, bury the 
head of it, lest it should be made use of as a 
charm to do them a mischief. At one time it was 
believed by many superstitious persons, that the 
hyena had the power of imitating the human 
voice; also, that it could charm the shepherds so 
as to rivet them to the spot, and thus render thdm 
an easy prey; but where fear, superstition, and 
ignorance reside, there is nothing too improbable 
and absurd to be believed. A careful examina- 
tion of the different animals of the creation has 
been the, means of removing prejudices which, 
otherwise, would be believed now as firmly as 
they were in ancient times. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, hyenas used to come down into the town 
unmolested by the inhabitants, to eat up the re- 
fuse of the shambles. It is no wonder that these 
animals should tear up human bodies from their 
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graves to devour, for it is a well-known fact that 
they eat up the carcasses of their own species. 



Alfred. 

I do hate those ugly creatures: other wild 
beasts are bad enough in killing people, but 
hyenas and wolves will not even let them rest in 
their graves* 

Mr. Campbell. 

There is a laughable tale told of a trumpeter, 
who, at a feast near the Cape, got quite intoxi- 
cated. In this state he was carried out into the 
open-air, to get cool and sober, where he lay 
down and went fast asleep. Sometime after this, 
a hyena, who was prowling about the place, came 
to the spot, and taking the trumpeter for a 
corpse, began to pull him away towards Table- 
mbuntain. This rough usage awaked the intoxi- 
cated trumpeter, who had just sense enough left 
to perceive the danger he was in, without being 
capable of opposing his enemy. It happened 
that the trumpeter had his trumpet fastened about 
his neck in the usual manner, and the thought 
struck him that he had better blow a blast to 
alarm his companions: this he immediately did 
in the best way he was able. The trumpeter was, 
it is tn|e, terribly alarmed at the hyena; but the 
hyena was more alarmed than he, when he heard 
the blast of the trumpet, and scampered away 
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with all his might, leaving the victorious trum- 
peter master of the field. 

Alfred. 

Famous! famous I If I ever go to the Cape, I 
will he sure to take a trumpet with me. That 
trumpeter was a very clever fellow ! 

Mr. Campbell. 

I shall next describe the antelope and the cha- 
mois, and then will follow a long account of the 
rein -deer; but, at present, I have something to 
say to Mr. Moreland. 

In the course of the following day, Alfred 
talked as much of the leopard as though he had 
seen him in his native woods, pursued him to a 
tree, or shot him in a jungle. Three times over 
he had told the tale of the trumpeter and the 
hyena to different young people; and if he had 
returned from an African desert, or the jungles of 
India, he would not have been gazed at with more 
wonder than that with which his younger com- 
panions regarded him, while he astonished them 
with his strange narrations. To do justice to 
Alfred, there were few young people who were 
bolder in attacking a lion than he was, provided 
the lion was in one country and he in another. 
He was an excellent hand too at spearing a tiger, 
and was quite at home in a Laplander's sledge. 
The agility with which he sprung from bough to 
u 
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bough after the monkeys, was almost enough to 
make his young friends believe that he had been 
brought up among them ; and, now and then, he 
would treat them with a desperate attack on an 
alligator, in which he i/as sure to come off suc- 
cessful. 

Towards evening he hemmed Mr. Campbell in 
a corner with his chair, and reminded him of 
the promised account of the antelope and the 
chamois. 
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THE ANTELOPE, 

Mr. Campbell. 

It would take more time to describe animals 
with minuteness than I have to spare. In my 
conversations, therefore, with you, Alfred, I can 
only give you a very general description, mingled 
with such adventures as will be most likely to 
impress it on your memory. 

There are many kinds of antelopes, and as 
they are found in great numbers in different parts 
of the globe, so you ought not to be wholly un- 
acquainted with them. The antelope is a rumi- 
nating animal ; that is, it chews the cud in the 
same manner as the cow. The males have horns, 
and in some kinds the females also. One kind 
keeps itself distinct from another : the antelope 
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of the plain shuns the antelope of the woods. 
Almost all the tribes of antelopes axe of a gentle 
and social nature, and hear with greater quick- 
ness than other ruminating animals. They vary 
much in their size and construction* The most 
elegant is the gazelle, which is about two feet 
high; its skin is beautifully sleek; its body ex- 
tremely graceful; its head light; its ears flexible; 
its eyes brilliant; and its legs as slender as a 
reed. These animals are spread in innumerable 
herds from Arabia to the river Senegal in Africa: 
lions, panthers, and other animals, feed upon 
them; and men chase them with the dog, the 
ounce, and the falcon. The springbok is com- 
mon at the Cape. Thousands of this kind of 
antelope are seen together, covering the plain like 
a flock of sheep. There are immense desert tracts 
between the Orange river and the Colony at the 
Cape, which are not habitable by human beings, 
because there are no springs of water. The 
springbok, however, lives there in security, free 
from the persecution of man, so long as the stag- 
nant pools contain water; but if ever the pools 
are dried up, the springboks retire either to the 
Orange river on one side, or to the Colony on the 
other. The incredible numbers which pour into 
the Colony at these seasons sadly distress the 
farmer, who is not able to protect his crops from 
these innumerable intruders. Unless the crops 
are protected by thick hedges or high walls, they 
are sure to disappear; at night the fields may be 
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all verdure, in the morning they may be reaped 
level with the ground by thousands of springboks. 

Alfred. 

Why do they not shoot them, or frighten them 
away? I would sit up all night before I would 
let them eat up all the produce of the land. 

Mr. Campbell. 

There is no doubt but the settlers do shoot the 
springboks, and sit up all night, and try every 
likely scheme to protect their property ; but when 
creatures are so numerous it is of little use to 
kill or frighten away a few of them. Sometimes 
fires are made, to cause a smoke, to keep the 
springboks at a distance ; but not much effect is 
produced. When the rains descend, these ani- 
mals once more retire to their native deserts. I 
should think that the number of springboks seen 
by me, at one time, from a hill, was not less than 
twenty thousand. 

Alfred. 
Twenty thousand 1 

Mr. Campbell. 

Yes ! and this number may be far short of the 
real amount. These animals are called spring- 
boks, on account of the high spring into the air 
which they make when pursued. If they come 
to a path used by man, they will generally clear 
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it at a bound, springing eight feet high. This is 
probably done through fear of being entrapped 
by some snare. 

Alfred. 

Well ! after all, they do not hurt human beings ; 
so that I should be safe in the middle of them. 

Mr. Campbell. 

I would not answer for that; for the lion loves 
to follow these large herds: he might make a 
mistake, perhaps, and take you for a springbok, 
and then what would you do ? 

Alfred. 

I do not think there is any place like England ; 
so I shall not be in a hurry to leave it. 

Mr. Campbell. 

The springbok is easily tamed when caught 
young, and will play with children just as you 
have seen a pet lamb. The nylgau, or blue ox, 
is a larger kind of antelope, appearing to unite 
somewhat of the characters of the antelope and 
the ox. It is found in the plains of Indus, and 
the mountains of Cachemere. The gnu is an 
antelope of another kind, and resembles the buf- 
falo and the antelope. The hartebeest is one of 
the largest of the antelope family, and more slen- 
der and elegant in its shape than the gnu. I 
once saw a pack of hyena dogs chasing a harte- 
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beest. The poor animal, driven to desperation, 
plunged down a deep ravine, where he was fol- 
lowed by his insatiate pursuers, and no doubt 
devoured. The largest of all South African ante- 
lopes is the elk, which is nearly equal to the size 
of an ordinary ox. This is a timid and harmless 
animal, easily overtaken ; so that the boors pur- 
sue it and stab it with their knives without being 
at the expence of firing a shot. 

I now proceed to the Chamois; but I cannot 
dwell long upon it. 
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THE CHAMOIS. 



Mr. Campbell. 



The chamois is remarkable for the extent and 
precision of his leaps. There were, some years 
ago, several chamois in Windsor Great Park ; but 
they did not live long. The chamois is a kind of 
mountain goat, and is very difficult to be caught 
on account of the dangerous places which he fre- 
quents, and the wondrous agility he possesses. 
He inhabits the most inaccessible parts of the 
woody regions on the great mountains of Europe. 
Chamois are sometimes found alone, and some- 
times in a herd. In the latter case, it is very 
difficult to get at them; for one is planted on the 
top of a rock as a sentinel, while the others graze. 
As soon as the one on the rock perceives an 
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enemy, lie gives the alarm, making a kind of 
hissing noise, when the others immediately run to 
him, that they may judge of the danger. The 
boldest chamois puts himself at their head, and 
leads the way, bounding from rock to rock, into 
the most dangerous and inaccessible places. 



Alfred. 

I wonder that they do not dash themselves to 
pieces. 

Mr. Campbell. 

They certainly would do so if they had not 
extraordinary qualifications; but they can not 
only leap down a precipice of great depth with- 
out injury, but also recover themselves in an 
instant, having the faculty of balancing their 
bodies in a wonderful manner upon the Jedge or 
shelf of rock they may happen to alight on. I 
have seen a chamois throw himself from a rock 
higher than this house, and alight upon a spot 
not much larger than his own body without any 
apparent difficulty, 

Alfred. 

I should have thought he would have tilled 
himself: why, it would make me as gicjdy as a 
goose if I were to stand on the point of a joock as 
high as this house. 
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Mr. Campbell. 



Then you would not do for a chamois-hunter. 
These hunters set out in the night, that they may 
get on the high spots before the chamois come to 
graze. They take with them guns, frequently 
double-barrelled, and a telescope. Their shoes 
have spikes on the soles to prevent them from 
slipping, and they carry a long pole with a sharp 
spike at the end : with this pole they are enabled 
to leap from rock to rock, and over frightful 
chasms. They look about them through the tele- 
scope, and when they get near enough to the 
chamois to see his short horns, which are bent 
backwards like a hook, they rest their rifles on 
some point of the rock, and take a steady aim. 
As soon as the animal falls, they repair to the 
spot, and cut his hamstrings to prevent his flight. 
If the prey should escape, they pursue him over 
the rock, regardless of danger, and often pass the 
night amid the precipices. If you were to see 
Mont Blanc in Switzerland clad in its mantle of 
snow, and lifting its head amidst the clouds, you 
would think that no mortal being would dare to 
ascend its rugged steeps. The chasms are filled 
with snow ; and avalanches, which are masses of 
frozen snow, are for ever falling from its sides, 
sometimes large enough to overwhelm houses, if 
not whole villages, with destruction; yet here the 
hardy hunter pursues his game. 
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Alfred. 

Of all places I have ever heard of, I should 
think that was the most dangerous; and do you 
say the hunter passes the night there ? 

Mr. Campbell* 

Sometimes he passes many nights there; for, 
in the ardour of the chase, he is regardless of the 
difficulty of returning, and at times places him- 
self in situations from which he cannot extricate 
himself without extreme danger. The escape of 
the chamois-hunter from the perils which await 
him at every step is almost miraculous ; hut it is 
wondrous what may be effected by courage and 
perseverance. 

Alfred. 

You have told me of many things that I never 
had any idea of; but this seems the strangest of 
all 9 that men should try to catch animals which 
live in such dangerous places, among the snow, 
and can leap down from rocks as high as the 
house without hurting themselves : why, I would 
just as soon try to catch a bird flying in the air. 

Mr. Campbell. 

That may be; but, as I said before, you are 
not suited to be a chamois-hunter. 
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Alfred. 



Please to tell me, Sir, if they ever catch any of 
these creatures ? I should think it would be quite 
as much as they could do to take care of their 
own necks, without having to drag a dead cha- 
mois up and down such tremendous precipices. 

Mr. Campbell. 

The chamois-hunter pursues his game till night- 
fall renders the pursuit too dangerous; but he 
knows that the chamois must sleep as well as 
himself, therefore he is not discouraged, but passes 
the night upon the naked rock. If he had a 
cave, or even a tree, to shelter him, it would ren- 
der his lodging more comfortable; but no! he 
has neither the one nor the other; he is all alone 
on a rugged and dreary mountain, the top of 
which is among the clouds, and the bottom many 
thousand feet below him : yet, even in this situa- 
tion, he takes heart from the hope that in the 
morning he shall overtake his game. He has nei- 
ther light, nor fire; but, without complaining, he 
pulls out, perhaps, a crust of barley bread with a 
morsel of cheese from his wallet, and with an 
excellent appetite begins his repast. He carries 
an axe to cut steps for his feet in the rocks of 
ice, and this axe he is often obliged to use in 
breaking his barley bread, which is almost as 
hard as the rock he rests on: when his meal is 
finished, he lays a stone, if he can get one, under 
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his heady and sleeps as soundly as you do upon a 
bed of feathers. 

Alfred. 

I shall think of the chamois-hunter to-night 
when I go to bed. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Do, Alfred ; for there is but little advantage in 
hearing of % the dangers and privations of others, 
if we are not thereby rendered more conscious 
of our own comforts, and more grateful that we 
possess them. 

Alfred. 

I wonder the chamois-hunter does not roll off 
the rock in his sleep, and fall down the precipice. 

Mr. Campbell. 

He secures himself as well as he can, and in 
the morning, numbed with cold, arises from his 
frozen bed, drinks a little of the brandy with 
which he always provides himself when he sets 
out on his expedition, and then springs forward 
to continue the chase. Should he succeed in 
shooting the chamois, or in placing him in a situ- 
ation from which he cannot escape ; he then be- 
gins to calculate whether he shall be able to carry 
him on his back, or whether he must be con- 
tented with his skin. If he decides on the latter 
plan, he begins the operation of skinning so soon 
as he can destroy the chamois; and then, wrap- 
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ping the skin around his body, either returns or 
pursues another chamois. If, however, it be at 
all practicable to carry the chamois, he slings the 
animal across his shoulder, and defers the opera- 
tion of skinning him till he arrives in safety at 
his own habitation. 

Alfred. 
Do chamois-hunters ever live to be old men ? 

Mr. Campbell. 

Very few of them. Their dangers are so great 
that it is hardly reasonable to conclude they can 
follow their hazardous trade for many years, with- 
out fearful falls and terrible accidents. The dan- 
gers they so continually brave, give a wild and 
desperate expression to their countenances; so 
that a chamois-hunter may be known when sur- 
rounded by those whose employment is not so 
dangerous as his. 

Alfred. 

It is very strange that people should follow an 
employment which is so likely to occasion their 
death. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Danger very seldom deters men from following 
the calling in which they have been bred. The 
miner, descends into dark and precipitous excava- 
tions of the earth ; the mariner braves the storms 
of the ocean, reckless of danger; and the cha- 
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mois-hunter follows the occupation of his fathers 
unsubdued by apprehensions of accident or death. 
Chamois-hunting is very exciting, and few, who 
have been accustomed to it, leave it off while 
they are able to pursue it. 

There was a handsome young man in the dis- 
trict of Chamouni, in Switzerland, who declared 
that he would not abandon his employment of 
chamois-hunting if any one would make his for- 
tune, although his father and his grandfather 
were both killed in the chase. He said, he knew 
well, that one day he should perish in hunting; 
but he never would lead any other life. He had 
astonishing skill and strength, and his intrepi- 
dity was wonderful: two years after, being out on 
the mountains, his foot failed him on the brink of 
a precipice to which he had leaped ; he fell, and 
was precipitated to the bottom, where he died. 

Alfred. 

Poor fellow ! of all the employments I ever yet 
heard of in the world, I would not follow that of 
a chamois-hunter. 

Mr. Campbell. 

You have enough to think of to-night. To- 
morrow I will give you some account of the rein- 
deer, of which I shall have a great deal to say. 

Alfred. 
The more the better. I do not know if I have 
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ever been more pleased with any thing in my life 
than I have with this account of the chamois- 
hunter. 

Many subjects were talked of that evening in 
the mansion of Mr. Moreland; but none of them 
could draw away the thoughts of Alfred from the 
chamois-hunter. He fancied that he saw him set 
off on his dangerous enterprise ; leap from rock 
to rock by the end of his pole ; lie down to rest 
on the frozen cliff; shoot the chamois in the 
morning, and bring it home on his back. At 
other times, he witnessed him in extreme peril; 
the avalanche above his head, the glacier beneath 
his feet, clinging to the brittle edge of a preci- 
pice till it gave way, and down he went headlong 
to the bottom. , 

On the morrow Mr. Campbell thus entered on 
his description. 
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THE REIN-DEER. 



Mr. Campbell. 



Before I give you an account of the rein- 
deer, I must say something about the red-deer 
and the fallow-deer; and then, if you and Pompey 
are disposed to go a hunting together, you will 
know which of them you will be most likely to 
catch. 

Hunting in former times was a very different 
thing to what it is now. When the country was 
but little cultivated, animals of the chase were 
hunted to furnish food and clothing. The chase 
is now pursued, in this country, for amusement 
only, a motive which can hardly justify a reflec- 
tive being for the cruelty unnecessarily indulged 
in towards defenceless creatures. In former 
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times, too, society was differently constituted to 
what it is now : people were continually liable to 
feuds and quarrels with their adjoining neigh- 
bours ; for the chief of one domain was frequently 
at enmity with all around him. Men being thus 
ever liable to daring encounters and bloody con- 
tests one with another, were of hardier habits, 
and were naturally fond of amusements of a bold 
and daring character. The hunting of the wolf 
and the wild boar was a favourite pursuit; and 
the chase of the stag was entered into with a 
degree of ardour suited to the excited feelings of 
our rude forefathers. The stag, when rendered 
desperate, is a dangerous animal, and a wound 
given by his antlers, at certain seasons of the 
year, was believed by our superstitious ancestors 
to be incurable. When the stag is closely fol- 
lowed, he usually turns against the hounds and 
horses that pursue him, and keeps them at bay. 
The ancient hunter used to run in upon him in 
this situation, to kill or to disable him ; and many 
a one has had reason to repent of his temerity. 
In modern times the dangerous parts of the 
amusement are left to the huntsman and whip- 
per-in. Among rude and warlike people, hunting 
was followed to make men resolute and hardy, 
that they might be the braver and more invincible 
in fight; nor was it unfrequent for a hunting- 
match to terminate in a field of battle. One in- 
stance of this I dare say you may remember read- 
ing of in the old ballad of Chevy-Chase. 
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Alfred. 
O yes, I remember that old ballad very well* 

" To drive the deer with hound and horn, 

Earl Percy took his way ; 
The child may roe, that is unborn, 

The hunting of that day." 

I can repeat you twenty or thirty verses of it. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Thank you, Alfred; but as I am pretty well 
acquainted with it myself, that will be unneces- 
sary. The hunting in Scotland, and in the bor- 
der counties, used to be carried on to a great 
extent. In the year 1563 a hunting-match was 
made to entertain that unhappy personage, Mary 
Queen of Scots. Two thousand Highlanders were 
employed to collect and drive away to the hunt- 
ing-ground all the deer from the extensive woods 
and high hills of Marr, Murray, Badenoch, and 
Athol, and the adjacent counties. Two thousand 
red-deer, besides roes, and fallow-deer, were ga- 
thered together near to a glen where Queen Mary 
and her nobles were assembled. The whole herd 
moved forward as though they were in battle 
array, with a bold stag at their head ; wherever 
this stag went the rest immediately followed. 

Alfred- . , . 

What a number of then*! and <Hd they* hunt 
and kill them all? ■ • 
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Mb. Campbell. 

No; for when the first dog was let loose, the 
leading stag fled down the hill, followed by the 
whole throng. The Highlanders, being in the 
direction which the stag took, and fearful lest 
they should be sadly injured, threw themselves on 
their faces on the grouud, that the herd might 
pass over them. Great confusion took place; 
at last, the Highlanders succeeded in cutting off 
one part of the deer from the other: three hun- 
dred and sixty deer were killed, with five wolves, 
and some roes. 

Latterly deer have been lessened greatly in 
their numbers, on account of the ground being 
more generally cultivated. Many forests that 
once were stocked with roebucks, and red and 
fallow-deer, are now not in existence. Deer- 
stealing used "to produce much crime and misery ; 
for as the people had a natural desire to hunt, 
they were tempted to break through the laws 
respecting deer, and thus render themselves lia- 
ble to punishment. These laws were very severe, 
as the game-laws now are, though, latterly, there 
has been shewn a disposition to mitigate them. 
Deer-stealers were much such a class of men as 
poachers are now. There is little doubt that 
much mischief was done by the deer in eating the 
crops near to the places they frequented; but 
the bad habits they occasioned among the people 
were a much greater evil: deer-stealing led to 
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other crimes, and occasioned the passing of that 
severe act, called the "black act," which has 
subjected thousands to punishment. 

About sixteen years ago, Windsor Forest, which, 
at that time, spread over seventeen parishes, was 
divided ; part of it was allotted to the king for 
a park, and the rest given to the several parishes 
around. The forest was well stocked with deer, 
and as soon as the common people knew that an 
inclo&ure act was passed, they considered the 
deer common property, and began to hunt and 
slaughter them as fast as they could. It was in 
vain to attempt to put an end to this mode of 
proceeding, as the people were so numerous; at 
last, a great hunting was directed. Horsemen 
arrived from all directions, and a regiment of 
horse-guards was ordered out to drive the deer. 
The sound of horn, and hound, and trumpet 
echoed through the woods for many days. Such 
a hunting has never been seen in England since 
that day. Some hundreds of deer were driven 
into the inclosed park, and thus ended the hunt- 
ing of Windsor Forest. 

Alfred. 

I never saw a stag-hunt; but I think it is a 
very cruel amusement. I suppose, Sir, you have 
witnessed many of them. 

Mr. Campbell. 
I have seen several stag-hunts; but my time 
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has been so generally spent abroad, that I have 
had but little leisure to witness scenes of this 
kind at hone. A few years ago I saw the cele- 
brated Epping Hunt, and a most curious spectacle 
it was. The poor stag was, I suppose, almost 
the oily one to whom it gave no pleasure. 

Alfred. 
Please to begin and tell me all about it. 

Mr. Campbell. 

It has been the custom for many years to turn 
out a stag at Epping Forest on Easter-Monday* 
Epping Forest is about a dozen miles from Lon- 
don. Easter-Monday being a general holiday, 
this hunt is usually attended by all kinds of peo- 
ple ; some go to engage in the hunt, others to see 
it, and many to witness the crowds of people 
assembled together. Never did I see such a 
throng of carriages and caravans; bakers' carts 
and stage coaches; gigs, waggons, and phaetons : 
lords and ladies, milkmaids and country-bump- 
kins, were mingled together; gipsies, pedlars, 1 
soldiers, and sailors, tinkers and tailors, every 
description of person, in every description of 
dress, might be seen at one view. 

. t i. - *. 
Alfred. , . ., :. . 

What a confusion there must have 1 bepDfl* ■• \ ■ 
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Mr. Campbell. 

On the skirts of the forest, booths were erected 
to supply the multitude with bread and beer, 
spirits, cakes, fruit, and other things ; flags were 
flying; horses prancing; dogs barking; and par- 
ties were seen walking through every opening in 
the forest. At length, the stag, with his antlers 
sawn off, was brought in a cart ; multitudes 
crowded round until the poor animal was turned 
out. The stag-hounds were soon let loose; a 
thousand horsemen dashed forward, and ten thou- 
sand footmen ran in all directions to get a good 
sight of the chase : the noise of the dogs, horses, 
and men, and the universal confusion, cannot be 
described. 

Alfred. 
I can fancy myself there at this moment. 

Mr. Campbell. 

The only existing species of the British deer, 
are the red-deer, the roe, and the fallow-deer. 
The red-deer is about three feet and a half high : 
this species is far from numerous, though in the 
forests of Athol, in Scotland, a hundred thousand 
English acres are set apart for them. The roe is 
about two feet and a quarter high, and the fe- 
male usually has two young ones at a birth. The 
fallow-deer is that species with which our parks 
are principally stocked: it is the most gentle of 
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the deer tribe, leas in fixe than the red-deer, and 
the female sometimes brings forth three at a 
birth. The stag frequently lives thirty years; his 
antlers fail off and are renewed every year. The 
bone of the deer's feet is small and remarkably 
hard ; this renders the animal strong as well as 
fleet. The deer is enabled to open two apertures 
at the corner of his eyes, through which he can 
breathe: the apertures are very useful when he 
plunges his nose beneath the stream to drink, 
and also when he is hard pressed in the chase. 

At Newmarket, a deer used to exercise himself 
every morning with the race-horses round the 
course: this appeared to give him much delight. 
But it is high time I said something about the 
rein-deer. 

Alfred. 

I cannot think how it is that you know so 
much about these animals. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Habits of reading, observation, reflection, and 
occasional converse with well-informed persons, 
will enable you to pick up a good deal of know- 
ledge. But now for the rein-deer. 

You must bear in mind, Alfred, that it. has 
pleased God in his wisdom to place animals in 
those situations on the face of the earth which 
are best adapted to their nature: some animals 
can live only in hot climates; some can exist 
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only in cold climates ; while others are dependent 
on a temperate climate for their comfort and 
existence. The lion could not live in Spits- 
bergen; the polar bear would be destroyed by 
the sultry sun of Africa. It has also pleased God 
that man, in his several situations on the globe, 
should have the assistance of animals best adapt- 
ed to relieve his wants, and extend his comforts. 
In Asia man is assisted by the elephant; in the 
sultry deserts he is aided by the enduring camel; 
in South America the llama is his patient slave; 
in Europe the horse, the mule, and the ass, bear 
his burdens, and contribute to his pleasures; in 
Kamschatka the dog draws his sledge; and in 
Lapland the rein-deer transports him to distant 
regions over the surface of the frozen snow. The 
rein-deer has been domesticated by the Laplan- 
der from the earliest ages ; the dreary regions of 
Lapland would scarcely be supportable without 
the services of this useful creature. 

Alfred. 

I never thought that we were under so great 
obligations to so many animals; but I now see 
that we are, and that we ought to be very thank- 
ful to God for his great goodness in thus pro- 
viding for our wants and convenience. 

Mr. Campbell. 

One of the principal advantages to be derived 
z 
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from an increased knowledge of the different ani- 
mals in the world, is a disposition to he grateful 
for the wisdom and goodness of God manifested 
in the creation of all his works. 

To understand the value of the rein-deer, you 
must remember that Lapland is a dreary and 
desolate part of the world, thinly inhabited ; that 
one part of the natives residing on the coast, live 
by fishing ; the other part by hunting ; and that 
the latter wander from place to place with no 
shelter but their teats, and no provision but their 
rein-deer. 

Alfred. 

Well, wherever I travel, I will never go to Lap- 
land. 

Mr. Campbell. 

These wanderers, during the winter, perform 
long journeys to sell the skins which they procure 
in. hunting, and to supply themselves with what 
necessaries they can get in exchange for them. 
These journeys could not be performed on foot, 
and they have no other animal but the rein-deer 
under their control which is able to draw their 
sledges and their skins over the snow. 

Alfred. 
But why do they not travel in summer, when it 
wpuld be pleasant to them? 
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Mr. Campbell. 

I have already told you that they have no 
other animals but their rein-deers to draw them 
such long journeys as they are obliged to take. 
Now they cannot keep these creatures in the inte- 
rior of the country in the summer: the reason 
is, that in the summer season, which lasts from 
about June to September, the interior of Lapland 
is infested by myriads of gnats, gadflies, and 
other insects, which are so •numberless that no 
animal can escape their incessant persecutions. 
The boundless forests are full of them, and the 
open country almost as bad ; it is therefore ne- 
cessary on the approach of summer to remove the 
rein-deer to the mountains on the coast, which 
are tolerably free from these tormenting insects. 

Alfred. 

I cannot abide Lapland ! why, I should be 
stifled by those nasty gnats. 

Mr. Campbell. 

The natives smear their faces over with tar to 
defend themselves. When obliged to be with 
their rein-deer in a place infested by these crea- 
tures, they make large fires, that the animals 
may hold their heads over the smoke to defend 
themselves. There is one larger species of in- 
sects, which not only sting the rein-deer but 
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deposit their eggs in the wound they make in his 
skin. Were the Laplander to remain in the fo- 
rest, during the summer, he would, probably, lose 
the greater part of his deer, either by sickness, 
or by their running away to the mountains to 
escape the gnats and the gadflies. 

Alfred. 

I wonder all the people do not come away from 
such a country; why, we have a thousand com- 
forts which they have not! 

Mr. Campbell. 

Ay, ten thousand ! but the love of country is 
as strong in the bosom of a Laplander as it is in 
the breast of an Englishman. 

The rein-deer is a fine animal with very large 
branching horns. As the winter comes on, his 
coat gets thicker and thicker, and assumes a 
lighter colour. In summer the animal feeds on 
herbage and shrubs ; but in the winter he eats 
nothing but moss, which he is quick in discover- 
ing beneath the snow. It has been said that the 
rein-deer crackles at his knee joints, when run- 
ning; but it is a mistake: his hoofs, when he 
puts down his feet, spread widely asunder; this 
prevents him from sinking much into the snow: 
when be raises his feet, his hoofs come together 
again, and make the noise which has been called 
the crackling of the knee joints. He requires 
considerable training before he is fit to draw a 
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sledge; for it is a dangerous thing for any one to 
trust himself in a sledge if his deer be but im- 
perfectly broken in. We can, indeed, judge of 
this, by the accidents which happen in England 
when bones have not been properly broken in. 
As camels are the principal property of the Arab, 
so rein-deer are the principal wealth of the Lap- 
lander. Their flesh affords a pleasant and whole- 
some food; their furry skins furnish warm and 
comfortable clothing, without which it would be 
impossible to sustain the rigour of a Lapland 
winter ; their sinews supply thread, cordage, and 
harness; and their bones, and horns, are formed 
into furniture and ornaments. 

Rein-deer are very numerous : the rich have as 
many as a thousand in a herd ; the poor from 
fifty to two hundred ; and the middle classes from 
three to six hundred. The most destructive ani- 
mals to the Laplander are the wolves, who break 
into the herd, and destroy sometimes thirty or 
forty rein-deer at a time. 

Alfred. 

That ugly wolf! he is always in the midst of 
mischief and cruelty. 

Mr. Campbell. 

The bear will sometimes surprise a rein-deer, 
and destroy him; but this does not frequently 
occur. Some years ago an attempt was made to 
introduce rein-deer into this country on a large 
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scale ; but out of a herd of two hundred, brought 
from Norway, almost all died. 

Alfred. 

I suppose that was because they had not the 
same kind of food as they were used to in Nor- 
way. 

Mr. Campbell. 

No, that could not be the reason, for we have 
abundance of rein-deer moss in this country, and 
especially in Scotland. 

A Lapland family was brought to London some 
time since, and exhibited with their hut, their 
sledge, and their rein-deer. They excited great 
attention. I said the poor Laplanders had from 
fifty to two hundred rein-deer; but a herd of 
from three to four hundred will enable a Lap- 
lander to live with some degree of comfort. He 
can make cheese enough in the summer season 
for the whole year; and in winter he can afford 
to kill a sufficient number of his deer to supply 
his family with animal food. The Laplander 
wanders about with his herd from place to place ; 
and it is a very interesting sight to see on an 
evening the rein-deer assembled round the en- 
campment to be milked. 

Alfred. 

What ! do they milk the rein-deer as they do 
the cows in this country ? 
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Mr. Campbell. 

Just in the same manner, though the rein-deer, 
being so much smaller, gives of course much less 
milk than the cow. The rein-deer is a very 
enduring animal; for he will trot at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, (now and then snatching a 
mouthful of snow to refresh him,) and perform a 
journey of one hundred and fifty miles in nine- 
teen hours. When harnessed to a sledge, which 
is called a pulk, he will draw 300lbs. weight at 
this rate; but it is not frequently that Laplanders 
burden rein-deer so heavily, 

There is a tale told of an officer, who, having 
important dispatches intrusted to him, mounted 
his sledge, to which he had harnessed a strong 
and fleet rein-deer, and performed a journey of 
eight hundred English miles in forty-eight hours. 
I do not believe that this tale is true, although 
there is in the palace of Drottningholm, in Swe- 
den, a portrait of the rein-deer which is said to 
have run this incredible distance. The poor ani- 
mal, it is added, dropped down dead on his arri- 
val at the end of his journey. 

Alfred. 

It seems to me a very cruel thing to run the 
poor creature to death in that manner. 

Mr. Campbell. 
I am glad to find that you are so much opposed 
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to cruelty towards animals. The rein-deer are 
generally very docile and manageable, though 
not always so. When they first set out on their 
journeys, they usually spring forward all in a 
gallop; and if the driver is not attentive, he fre- 
quently gets turned over in his pulk, to which he 
is tied, and is dragged along in great danger. 

Alfred. 
But why does he tie himself to bis sledge ? 

Mr. Campbell. 

. If he were not to lash himself to his sledge in 
one way or other, he might be left in the snow to 
manage for himself; for as the deer is wilful, and 
the rein with which he is guided is fastened to 
the animal's head, the driver cannot stop him 
without great difficulty. If a driver were to fall 
out of his sledge, the rein-deer would go on and 
leave him where, perhaps, he would be starved 
to death. Sledges generally follow in the same 
path ; so that a long line of sledges is frequently 
seen. When a deer is, by any accident, left 
behind the others, he will pursue the path they 
have gone till he overtakes them. The wild rein- 
deer are hunted in different ways by the Lap- 
landers, the Esquimaux, and the Indians of North 
America; but being too fleet to be overtaken, 
they are usually destroyed by stratagem. The 
Esquimaux covers himself with his deer-skin coat; 
creeps behind a rock, with his bow and arrows ; 
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imitates the bellow of the rein-deer, to attract 
the herd, and takes his opportunity of shooting 
when his prey is near him. Springs and traps 
are laid for them to the southward, but not in 
the northern parts, on account of the absence of 
standing wood. The Dog-rib Indians go in pairs 
after the rein-deer: the foremost carries the horns 
and part of the skin of the head of a deer; the 
other carries a small bundle of twigs, with which 
he every now and then rubs the horns, imitating 
the action of the rein-deer: both hunters have a 
piece of skin tied round their foreheads. They 
approach the herd in this manner with their guns 
concealed, taking up their feet slowly, and put- 
ting them down quietly, as rein-deer do. In this 
manner they get into the middle of the herd be- 
fore they begin to fire, and frequently, while the 
deer run to and fro in fear and confusion, destroy 
a great number of them. 

The rein-deer is beyond value to the Laplander* 
It supplies him, as I have said before, with meat 
in the winter; with milk, butter, and cheese in 
the summer; and carries his burdens and draws 
his sledges wherever he is directed. 

Alfred. 

The ■ rein-deer is, indeed, a very useful crea- 
ture; but, for all that, I will> never go to Lap- 
land. 

Mr. Campbell. 

To go there for pleasure would never answer 

A A 
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your purpose, and I trust you will never go from 
necessity. It is now many years since I was in 
Lapland. A small party of us travelled together 
to purchase skins; we principally exchanged to- 
bacco for them ; we bought squirrel skins, beau- 
tifully spotted lynx skins, and those of the ermine 
and white fox, as well as many of a different 
description. At one place we wanted some fresh 
deer, ours being tired down: when we came to 
some huts, our deer stamped with their feet on 
the snow ; this is a usual signal of an arrival. 
A Laplander made his appearance; after a little 
bargaining he blew a horn, when fourteen rein-deer 
came of their own accord; he chose out six of 
them, and harnessed them to our sledges. Each 
sledge was covered with a bear-skin, and had 
girths of rein-deer-skin leather, into which we 
thrust our arms up to the shoulders to keep our* 
selves steady. The Laplander then poured out 
some brandy from a sort of bottle made of juni- 
per wood for us to drink with him. Of this 
wood most Lapland vessels are made. All being 
ready, our driver went round to each rein-deer, 
whispered something in his ear, mounted his 
sledge, and away we started at full gallop. 

Alfred. 
What did he whisper in the ears of the animals 
for? could they understand him ? 

Mr. Campbell. 
I should suppose not; but it is the custom of 
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all Laplanders to whisper into the ears of the 
animals they drive, superstitiously believing that 
the deer will thereby know and seek the place of 
their destination. 

At one place I saw the preparations for a 
Lapland funeral. The Laplander's corpse was 
removed from the bear-skin on which he died, 
wrapped in linen, and placed in a wooden coffin. 
In the coffin also was put some dried fish, veni- 
son, and brandy, which the superstitious people 
said was to support him on his way to another 
world. In one of his hands was placed a small 
purse of money, to fee the porter of the gate of 
Paradise ; and in the other a paper, which I un- 
derstood to be a certificate of his having been a 
good Christian, and worthy of being admitted 
into heaven. An image also of St. Nicholas was 
placed in his coffin. Some of the friends of the 
deceased set fire to several fir trees, piled up 
together at a # distance from the coffin, and made 
strange howlings and gestures of sorrow. After 
a while Ihey walked round the coffin several times, 
asking the deceased why he died? if he had 
been angry with his wife ? whether he had stood 
in need of food or clothing? or if he had been 
disappointed in hunting or fishing? Consecrated 
water was sprinkled on the coffin, and on all the 
mourners. 

I have given you a very long account of the 
rein-deer, and I dare say you will, ere long, be 
harnessing Pompey to a sledge; but as he is not 
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yet perfect in acting the parts of the lion and 
tiger, you must not be too hard upon him. 

The next animal that I intend to describe to 
you is the camelopard, and a very singular crea- 
ture it is, I assure you. 

Alfred. 

Thank you again, and again, Sir, for your 
account of the rein- deer. The very moment you 
are at liberty to tell me about the camelopard, I 
shall be glad to hear you. What a budget I shall 
have to tell my sister when she comes home ! 

The next day Alfred was not %. little discon- 
certed when he heard, that, in consequence of 
some letters which Mr. Campbell had received » 
that gentleman was obliged to leave Elmdale on 
the morrow. The pleasure of hearing every day 
some relation about animals had been so long 
enjoyed by Alfred, that he could not bear the 
thought of losing Mr. Campbell, and nothing but 
the hope that at some future time he should 
again be happy enough to enjoy his society, re- 
conciled him to the loss he was about to sustain. 

"I hoped, Sir," said he to Mr. Campbell, 
" that you would remain with us all the summer; 
but you are now going away, and I shall have do 
one to tell me of the wonderful creatures which 
there are in the world ; however, I shall remem- 
ber all that you have told me, and read what I 
can, and ask my papa to tell me all that he 
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knows about them. I dare say you will be very 
busy with papa and with the gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood before you go, and will have no 
time to tell me about the camelopard." 

Mr. Campbell. 

The better way will be for me to give you the 
account now; so sit you down, and I will begin 
directly. 

Alfred sat down? tmt it W&« Mi with his ac- 
customed spirits. He knew that it was the last 
account of beasts which he should hear from Mr. 
Campbell for a long time, and he looked for a 
season quite dejected. The natural spirits of 
boyhood at last got the better df his fit of melan- 
choly, and he listened with his usual ardour to 
the observations of Mr. Campbell. 
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THE CAMELOPARD. 



Mr. Campbell. 



The proper name of the animal I am about to 
describe is that of giraffe, though I call it came- 
lopard to make it more familiar to you. It is an 
animal so seldom seen, and whose habits are so 
little known, that there is no great probability of 
your becoming personally acquainted with it un- 
less you make up your mind to go at once into 
the heart of Africa, and then you may see it and 
the lion at the same time. 

Alfred. 

Yes! I dare say that I should soon see the 
lion; but I am afraid that he, also, would soon 
see me. 
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Mr. Campbell. 

That is not very improbable; but if you had 
Pompey with you there .would be two of you to 
one, you know. 

Alfred. 

Two to one ! why, a lion would eat up twenty 
of us. No ! no ! I will not go to Africa. 

Mr. Campbell. 

I have told you of many animals; but what 
will you think of one so tall that he could peep 
with ease into your chamber window, and crop 
the leaves from the tops of trees more than half 
as high as the house? 

Alfred. 

Peep in at my chamber window! why, that 
must be the very tallest of all beasts; what part 
of the world does he live in ? 

Mr. Campbell. 

The camelopard is found in Africa, where he 
principally subsists upon the leaves of a kind of 
mimosa tree. 

Alfred. 

O ! then he does not kill beasts and men,, like 
the lion and the tiger ? 
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Mr. Campbell. 

No; for he has boms and cloven feet : and all 
animals which have horns and cloven feet, chew 
the cud, and are not creatures of prey. 

Alfred. 

I am glad that he is not a savage beast; for 
with such long legs he would overtake every 
thing which he ran after. Why, he would outrun 
Pompey as easily as Pompey outruns me. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Very likely. He is, as I said, the tallest of all 
beasts. His hide is at first of a light red, but it 
deepens in colour as the animal gets older; it 
becomes a yellow brown in the female, and of 
a darker brown in the male, covered over with 
beautiful spots. The camelopard has short horns, 
and a very long tongue ; with the latter he lays 
hold of the small branches of trees, and pulls 
them into his mouth. 

Alfred. 

Lays hold of the branches with his tongue! 
how can he do that ? 

Mr. Campbell. 

If you remember, when I described the mon- 
keys, I told you that they frequently hung by 
their tails from the boughs of trees. Now the 
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camelopard can hook his long tongue round [a 
branch in much the same manner as the monkey 
wraps his tail round one. He is very graceful 
in the movements of the head and neck; acute in 
taste and smell; quick-sighted, and can see be- 
hind him without turning his head. The quick- 
ness of his sight, his speed, and the force with 
which he kicks with his hind legs, protect him in 
a great degree from his enemy the lion. It is 
thought by many that if the camelopard were 
domesticated, it would be of but little use to 
mankind. An Arab once said, he did not like the 
camelopard, because it neither carried burdens 
like the horse, worked in the fields like the ox, 
furnished hair like the camel, nor flesh nor 
milk like the goat. 

Alfred. 

That was a sensible speech for an Arab. 

Mr. Campbell. 

A camelopard had not been seen in Europe for 
some hundreds of years, until the year 1827, 
when one arrived in France, and another in Eng- 
land. The latter died at Windsor; the other is 
alive at Paris. These two camelopards, with two 
others, were all sent as presents from the Pasha 
of Egypt. 

Alfred. 

Where are the other two then? are they 
alive I 

B B 
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Mr. Campbell. 

One of them died at Constantinople; the other 
is, I suppose, living still at Venice. The one 
which was brought to this country, and which 
died in Windsor Park, was weakly. Tt had been 
roughly treated by the Arabs in its journey by 
land to Cairo. At times it was tied on the back 
of a camel, and suffered much from the careless 
way in which it was bound with cords. 

Alfred. 

What a figure a camelopard would cut on the 
back of a camel ! 

Mr. Campbell. 

On the first view of the camelopard you would 
suppose that his fore legs were much longer than 
the hind legs; this, however, is not the case, 
though his long neck and erect body lead many 
people to suppose so. 

I shall not easily forget the chase that I once 
had after two camelopards. It was in a large 
desert in Namaqua-land, in Africa. There were 
six of us well mounted on horseback, and we had 
some capital dogs with us. We chased several 
camelopards, but they outran us, and we returned, 
exhausted to our caravan. On the following day 
we were out before sunrise, and discovered two. 
camelopards under a large ebony tree : at sight of 
us they went off at full speed; our guns were 
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loaded, and we continued the chase for some 
hours, till our horses were almost spent. The 
camelopards fled to a hill; we contrived to get 
round the hill, when our dogs surrounded and 
kept them in one spot, snorting and kicking until 
we brought them down with our rifles. I never 
had seen a camelopard in the desert before these 
two days, and I and my companions were not a 
little proud in having overtaken them. 

Alfred. 

It was a pity to kill them when they did you 
no harm. 

Mr. Campbell. 

True, Alfred ! I am afraid travellers frequently 
commit acts of cruelty which they ought to avoid ; 
but I am now only^telling you what took place, 
and am not at all disposed to justify an act of 
cruelty, nor to set it up before you for your imita- 
tion. Travellers are usually anxious to extend 
their knowledge, and to possess themselves of 
every novelty in the animal and vegetable crea- 
tion. A camelopard had never been seen by some 
of us before, and an opportunity of examining 
one attentively was too great a temptation for us 
to resist. I have been engaged in attacking the 
fiercest wild beasts, and danger never deterred 
me from such exploits; but I never remember 
to have felt so much elated as I was when we 
brought down the two camelopards in the sultry 
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desert. The camelopard at the "Jardin des 
Plantes" at Paris, though a much finer and no- 
bler animal than the one which died at Windsor, 
was not so large as either of the two we killed : 
never do I think of Africa without calling to 
mind our chase after the camelopards. 

Alfred. 

How I wish I had been a great traveller, and 
seen every thing, and returned home safe. How 
happy should I be ! 

Mr. Campbell. 

* 

Perhaps not. I have travelled far, and -seen 
much ; and my opinion is, that you may procure 
much more happiness by conscientiously discharg- 
ing your duties at home, than by idly satisfying 
your curiosity abroad. 

And now, Alfred, unless you are made wiser 
or better by the accounts I have given you, the 
end will not be attained which I had in view in 
narrating them. The power, the wisdom, and 
the goodness of God are conspicuously shewn in 
the creatures he has made: the beauty with which 
he has formed them, the faculties he has im- 
parted to them, and the care with which he has 
adapted them to the varied purposes of their 
creation, are admirable. There is a regular gra- 
dation in all the creatures of the earth, from the 
highest to the lowest degree of intelligence. As 
God made every creature, so every creature is 
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worthy of our attention; nor can we inflict un- 
necessary pain or cruelty upon the meanest ani- 
mal, reptile, or insect, without crime. We ought 
not to suppose that those animals are useless 
which apparently render no service to man. Man 
forms but a part of the creation; and though 
endowed with superior faculties to animals, it is 
not for his benefit alone those animals were 
made. If dominion has been given us over the 
inferior creatures, it ought to be exercised, with- 
out injustice and cruelty. We derive more bene- 
fits from the brute creation, than we are able to 
confer upon it, and this reflection ought to dis- 
pose us to the exercise of kindness. In this 
country we have great reason to be grateful that 
we are free from the dangers and visitations to 
which the inhabitants of other countries are lia- 
ble: we have not the petrifying cold which is 
borne by the Laplander, nor the burning heat 
that is endured by the Negro ; we have no flocks 
of innumerable birds, no armies of devouring 
locusts, no swarms of tormenting mosquitoes; 
the lion and the tiger prowl not about our paths, 
neither does the scaly crocodile infest our rivers. 
Such considerations ought not to escape our 
attention, since they are calculated to increase 
our estimate of the blessings we enjoy. 

As I have now finished my narrative, learn 
from it, Alfred, to think more humbly of your- 
self, more kindly of the animals of the earth, 
and more reverently and gratefully of Him who 
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made man and beast, and who has mercifully 
bestowed upon us the boundless blessings by 
which we are surrounded. 

The next day Mr. Campbell took his leave, 
much gratified by Alfred's affection, though he 
would willingly have left him more cheerful. A 
tear fell from the eye of Alfred as Mr. Campbell 
leaned from the window of the chaise to take a 
last farewell ; and for an hour after the vehicle 
was out of sight, Alfred Moreland might have 
been seen sitting on the seat near the white gate 
at the end of the lawn, looking wishfully in the 
direction the chaise had taken; one hand em- 
ployed in holding the tabby cat to his breast, 
the other in patting the head of his favourite 
Pompey. . 
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